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Safety of life and property depends upon the effective functioning 
of your department. 


No fire department can be more dependable than the hose on its fire- 
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service long after the cheap hose has been discarded. 
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The Control of Urban Development 





Plans for Directing the Development of Cities Must Include Legal and Physical, 
as Well as Political, Factors 





By JosePpH F. Base, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. 


C. E., Executive Secretary, Duluth Builders’ 


Exchange, Duluth, Minn. 





This is the 
on this subject, the material for which 
was collected by the author for his thesis 
for a degree of Master of Science in Pub- 
lie from the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
York. 


first of a series of articles 


Administration 


cuse University, Syracuse, New 











NY scheme of control over the future 
development of our urban communities 
must be sufficiently comprehensive and 

all-inclusive of the numerous factors involved 

in order that such control will contribute ma- 
terially to the best interests of our rapidly ex- 
panding cities. Recognition of only one phase 
of the problem cannot aid materially in prop- 
erly shaping the growth of the whole in con- 
formance with modern thought as to what 
shall constitute the ideal community of the 

future. The groundwork must be laid upon a 

broad and firm or the future will not 

yield the expectations of the present genera- 
tion in its struggle to create order out of the 
chaotic condition of the past. 


basis 


We cannot continue to build our communi- 
without a comprehensive plan, a com- 
plete specification and definite working sched- 
ule. 


ties 


In projecting such a plan it is impera- 
tive that considerable thought be given to the 
condition of the undeveloped areas well in ad- 
vance of their adoption for subdivision into 
This neces- 
sitates a study of the legal as well as physi- 
cal aspects of the areas lying within the limits 


residential or industrial districts. 


of a region so extensive as to be inclusive of 
all the territory which may probably ever be- 
come a part of the community affected. 


Legal Factors in Control 

The legal aspects which should be consid- 
ered involve primarily the following factors: 

(1) Recognition of the regional character of 
the problem. 

(2) Provisions for the permanent organiza- 
tion of the regional area into a governmental 
subdivision having adequate powers to control 
the development within its boundaries. 

(3) Adequate consideration of the rural as 
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well as urban populations so that the interests 
of both may be respected and safeguarded. 

(4) The establishment and permanent mark- 
ing of all the principal land lines within such 
an area by the regional organization so that 
all future developments and realty transac- 
tions may be efficiently and correctly made 
and recorded. 

(5) The preparation and enforcement of 
regulations to govern all developments within 
the regional area with the object of coordinat- 
ing such developments into a comprehensive 
regional scheme. 

(6) 
submission 


Provisions 
and 


for requiring preparation, 
approval of all sub-division 
developments by the regional authorities, rec- 
ognizing the principal of the right of appeal 
against such regulations. 

Physical Factors 

The physical aspects involved should neces- 
sarily include a study of the following: 

(1) The included in the 
gional plan, the boundaries of which are pro- 
jected into the future as far as can be consis- 
tently estimated, preferably to the limits of 
the requirements of the ultimate 
population. 


area to be re- 


maximum 


(2) A physical study of the area involved 
including: 
(a) Topography as regards suitability for 
sub-division. 


(b) Agricultural possibilities of certain 
portions. 

(c) Underground deposits of commercial 
value, possible of present or future 
development. 

(d) Preparation of a major street plan 


giving cognizance of the foregoing. 

(3) Provisions for horizontal control of de- 
velopments within the area, 
ample: 
(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


such as, for ex- 


Fixing and marking of land lines. 
Regulations for the survey of lands. 
Regulations governing the platting, 
computing and recording of surveys 
and subdivisions. 

(4) Provisions for vertical control of devel- 
opments within the area, to include: 

(a) Complete t opographical survey 
map of the entire regional area. 

(b) Regulations requiring subdivisions to 
conform to the major street plan and 
to be adjusted to existing contours of 
the land. 

(c) Requirements that all subdivision 

plats include profiles of streets show- 


and 
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and 


ing elevations 


finished gradients. 


present 


proposed 


(5) A comprehensive plan of improvements 
and utilities extensions covering the entire re. 


gional area and conforming to the major 
street plan, as for example: 

(a) A comprehensive sewerage system, 
or systems, involving street mains, 
trunk and outfall sewers together 
with necessary treatment works. 

(b)’ A similar plan for water supply and 


distributing mains. 
Profiles finished 
on all major streets. 
Plans widths 
between property lines together with 
the proposed width and character of 
pavements so far as it is possible to 
from traffic studies of the 
present and estimates for the future. 
that all developments 
show, upon the subdivision plats and 


showing gradients 


(d) showing major street 


determine 


(e) Requirements 
the accompanying profiles, the plan 
and profiles of pavements, lateral 
all 
into the comprehensive major plan. 
(6) for the aesthetic treatment 
of grounds to include also the various public 
projects as proposed by the regional plan and 
including requirements to be met 
viders, such as: 
(a) Park 
(b) Play grounds. 
(c) Street parkways. 
(d) Building line restrictions. 


sewer and water systems, 


Provisions 


by subdi- 


areas. 


(e) Lot area and population density re- 
strictions. 
(7) Provisions for building control in newly 
sub-divided areas to cover: 

(a) Regulation of type of buildings to 
conform to the use-districts as estab- 
lished by the regional zoning regu- 
lations. 
Stringent 


(b) dwelling 


fire safety, com- 
fort, convenience and health. 

Regulation of the architectural treat- 
ment of structures requiring the sub- 


regulations for 


construction as to 
(c) 


mittal of plans of proposed projects 

and structures for architectural and 
landscaping suggestions and approval. 

In the matter following, the foregoing pro- 
visions will be discussed in an endeavor to em- 


phasize the necessity for more comprehensive } 


plans and stringent regulations for the con- 
trol of our future urban development. 


fitted 
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Regional Character of Community 
Development 

That any municipality organized as a cor- 
poration and operating within certain d2fincd 
limits as such, can assume the authority and 
responsibility of regulating the nature of the 
development of lands beyond its borders even 
to the inclusion of certain minor incorporated 
and non-incorporated communities which may 
happen to lie within the prescribed limits of 
control is still a much mooted question. Even 
where such powers are granted to cities by 
special enabling legislation, it is questionable 
whether such regulations would prove consti- 
tutional under test unless under the pretext 
of an act of police power or for the public 
health and welfare. As an example the fo!- 
lowing text is quoted from the laws of th 
State of .... relating to subdivisions and the 
filing of subdivision plats: 

“A map of the 
division of lands, or the 


sub- 


this came area may just as certainly become 
an integral part of the greater community of 
the future as that lying wholly within the 
“three mile limit.” 

As to the lands lying “within the limits of 
an incorporated village,” which the act ex- 
‘mpts from the control provisions: what is to 
control the development within such villages 
which may be destined to become a part of 
the greater community eventually, physically, 
if not by legal annexation? To exclude these 
smaller areas is to fail to control a large 
portion of the regional territory and is a mis- 
take in that it is not all-inclusive of the con- 
ditions and does not recognize the necessity of 
a comprehensive plan based upon a regional 
study over an area, projected only after care- 
ful investigation. On the other hand, it may 
not be legally possible or practical to give au- 
thority to one incorporated municipality to 

control the development 





platting thereof into 
streets, in the city of 
' . or outside of ani 
within three miles of 
the limits of said city 
but not within the I'm 
its of an incorporated 
village, shall not be filed 
in the clerk’s office of 


. County, or become 


trol. 


you please 


responding 





“A city is a growth. It 
the result of political decree or con- 
You may draw all the lines 
between 
states, a city is a growth resnond- 
ing to forces not at all political, 
ouite disregarding. political lines. 
It is a growth like that of a crystal 
to forces 
the atoms that make it up.” 


within the boundaries of 
another and such a law, 
therefore, takes the path 
pase of least resistance by 
providing for the ex- 
clusion of such incorpor- 
ated villages as may 
happen to fall within 
the prescribed three mile 
jurisdiction. 

The law further pro- 


is not 


counties 


inherent in 


—ELInu Roor. 








effectual and binding as 
a dedication thereof, unless said map shall 
have the written approval of the city engi- 
neer of the city of . .. .” 

The establishment of a definite mile limita- 
tion to designate the boundaries for the exer- 
cise of control over future city development 
may be expedient but is certainly not founded 
upon a scientific study of the nature, rapidity 
or direction of the city’s growth in the future. 
Likewise it is not clear upon what basis it has 
been decided to measure a definite distance be- 
yond the political boundary of a city to de- 
termine the physical boundary of the future 
community. Again, how shall the three mile 
jurisdiction be enforced? City limits are us- 
ually very irregular bounding lines. From 
what point shall the limiting distance be meas- 
ured and to what point on the proposed sub- 
division boundary? Obviously much confusion 
can result over the correct interpretation of 
such a three mile provision and a subdivider 
may perchance develop an area a very small 
fraction over the prescribed distance and avoid 
all necessity for conforming to the regnl*tions 
laid down for the control of subdivisions, yet 


vides that the city en- 
gineer shall exercise jurisdiction in the county 
clerk’s office. As far as the law goes, it en- 
deavors to guard the development of the city 
even to the extent of granting to it certain 
powers over the rural population, including 
non-incorporated villages, without providing 
for any consideration of those divisions, in de- 
termining what the control regulations are to 
be. 

As an alternative to the present plan, it is 
suggested that recognition be given to the 
fact that the problem of the control of future 
urban development is regional in character and 
extent and as such should be studied scientif- 
ically and enabling legislation provided which 
will insure and regulate the development ac- 
cordingly. 

Provisions for Regional Organization 

As organized under the present laws in. . 
relative to subdivision control and city plan- 
ning, the major city alone is represented. In 
the city of .... for example, such control is 
exercised by a body known as the Planning 
Parks and Recreation Committee, composed of 
seven members, four being officials represent- 
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ing the city administration and three 


citizens. 


being 
The city officials are ex-officio mem- 
bers appointed by the for 
two-year terms. At present the members thus 
appointed are: city engineer, corporation coun- 
public the 
superintendent of parks. The three lay mem- 


mayor and serve 


sel, commissioner of safety, and 
bers are three citizens having no special qual- 
ifications, and are also appointed by the may- 
or for over-lapping terms of three years, one 
being appointed each year. The chairman of 
the commission is elected by all the members. 

All subdivision plats pass through this com- 
mission which by its action, claims to guard 
both the city plan within the political limits 
of the city and likewise the control of its de- 
velopment to the arbitrary three mile limits 
and beyond. In brief, the procedure in ap- 
pr ving a contemplated development 
is as follows: 

(1) The subdivision plat is submitted to the 
commission by the subdividers. 


project 


(2) It is examined and passed upon by the 
city planning engineer before action is taken 
by the commission. 

(3) It must then receive a majority vote of 
the members of the commission. 

(4) If passed by the commission, it is sub- 
mitted to the city engineer for examination 
and approval. 


(5) An approved copy of the plat is 

filed in the office of the county clerk. 
(6) A 
(7) A 


city engineer. 


then 


copy is filed with the commission. 


copy is also filed in the office of the 


As elsewhere stated, it is believed that the 


cope of the problem of planning control js 
o extensive and concerns the people at large 
should Within 


the powers of the state or states, and as such 


to such a degree that it come 


hould come directly under, or be, a state de- 
partment. Enabling legislation should be pro. 
vided which will create regional planning dis- 
tricts to all the 
ultimately be one community. Th 
should be 
and legally described, plat- 

No should be 
incorporated \ r other 


include territory which may 
boundaries 
of such a district carefully deter- 
mined, accurately) 
ted recorded. 
made of any 


The 


and treated as a whole. 


and exception 
llages 


should be 


areas. entire district created 


Control could be vested in a regional plan- 
ning board or commission composed of mem- 
bers resident in the territory affected and ap- 


the 
terms and serving without compe nsation., 


pointed by governor for over-lapping 


Such 
a body could in turn select a regional planning 
engineer and such other technical and admin- 
istrative may be 


assistance as necessary to 





TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF UNCONTROLLED 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


BUILDING DENSITY AND LAY-OUT, 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF CONTROLLED BUILDING DENSITY AND LAY-OUT, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


carry on the various detail work of the re- 
gional organization. 

The board or commission should be given 
powers to formulate control regulations to 
conform broadly to the state department’s re- 
quirements and subject to its limitations. This 
regional organization would then be in a po- 
sition to be continuously employed in studying 
the entire area within its jurisdiction and re- 
quire all the proposed developments to con- 
form to the comprehensive plans which it had 
projected. 
it is believed, can the control of city growth 


Only in some manner such as this, 


be productive of the greatest future good. The 
interest of the commission would of necessity 
be regional in character and would consider the 
problems of the smaller communities and ru- 
ral areas as well as those of the major city 
within its jurisdiction. It would be immaterial 
as to whether or not the particular project sub- 
mitted for approval lay in a large city, in an 
incorporated village, in a non-incorporated 
town, or in the rural agricultural area. It 
would have to conform to the major plan of 
the region considered comprehensively rather 
than to the selfish desires of any one of the 
included communities. 

Provisions for the financial maintenance of 
such an organization as is contemplated in the 
above suggestion could be made by appropri- 


aiing a portion of the local or state taxes for 
this purpose. If the region happened to lie 
wholly within the of a_ single 
county and if that county were the tax collect- 
ing agency, then a portion of the general taxes 
within the regional could be 
designated for this particular purpose. If the 
region lay in more than one county and were 
organized as a subdivision of the state gov- 
ernment, then a portion of the taxes collected 
by the state could be allocated for the opera- 
tion of the regional organization. 

Regardless of the manner of organization, 
the necessary moneys to defray the expense 
of operation, could be raised in a manner sim- 
liar to that adopted in specially created dis- 
tricts organized for sanitary and public health 
purposes. 


jurisdiction 


collected area 


Establishment of Land Lines Within 
the Regional Area 

Of fundamental importance in exercising 
control over the platting and subdivision of 
lands, is the fixing of all principal land lines 
by official procedure so that all subdivisions of 
the original tracts may be accurately made 
and transferred to the future owners with 
technical as well as legal exactitude. 

Original government grants have long since 
had their property line identifications effaced. 
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References to original markers have in most 
cases been largely if not entirely obliterated. 
Confusion, over-lapping of property lines due 
to erroneous descriptions, arguments and suits 
over lines as determined by occupational sur- 
veys, and the difficulty of often being unable 


to determine lines within a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy, contribute to no end of 
trouble in the transfer and determination of 


ownership of land. 


At the time of making the original grants 
the value of these lands was such that an ac- 
curate survey was hardly advisable, certainly 
not economical, and in most cases very im- 
practical. Topographical conditions together 
with the inaccurate methods employed made 
correct measurement and representation of re- 
sults impossible. This condition has long been 
changing, land is ever increasing in value, es- 
pecially in and about our urban areas. An ac- 
curate survey is not only essential but neces- 
sary although under present conditions, exact- 
ness is impossible. Surveying of lands should 
be an exact science, but until these basic fac- 
tors are corrected and subsequent procedure 
controlled, we will become only deeper in- 
volved in an unsolvable mass of errors. 

What needs to be done most is to re-estab- 
lish by official survey the lines of the original 
grants in whatever form they may have been. 
In the more recently developed sections of our 
country, the lands have been sectionized. Here 
the problem is not difficult. Where section 
corners have been obliterated re-sectionizing 
should be done for the guidance of the develop- 
ment of the smaller divisions within the sec- 
tion or larger developments involving one or 
more parts of several sections. 

Where the grants were in the form of farm 
lots of varying shapes and dimensions, with 
no uniform system of lay-out, the procedure is 
much more difficult owing to unavailable rec- 
ords. It is, therefore, suggested that the ma- 
jor divisions in each township, or at least, the 
principal land lines within such a regional 
area as is herein proposed, be officially re-sur- 
veyed and permanently marked and the data 
so recorded that they would become a basis 
with which all future surveys and subdivis- 
ions of land could be coordinated and legally 
“tied in” by proper and correct descriptions. 

Such procedure might well become one of 
the first duties of the regional organization so 
that all future work may have an accurate 
foundation. It is a work which the writer 
feels must eventually be done if the problem 
of proper horizontal control is to be a factor 


in future developments. Certainly its impor- 
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tance must be recognized by all lay and tech. 
nical minds who have had to do with the meas. 
urement and transfer of lands. 

Any steps in the direction of state contro] 
of city development should include legal pro. 
visions enabling and directing such work to 
be done. Many cities have taken such action 
within the city limits, the outlying areas 
should be treated similarly and before they are 
subdivided further. 

Provisions for Coordination of Planning 
and Zoning 

Along with the control of the subdivision 
of areas there should be regulations governing 
the use of those areas, in other words, “re. 
gional use zoning” should be coordinated and 
made a part of “regional planning” and “te. 
gional area zoning.” Control of city develop. 
ment must be as to “kind” as well is to “plan.” 
If the planning control is to be regional as 
it well should, then in like manner the “zon- 
ing for use” should be as regional as is pos- 
sible with the knowledge of present trends of 
population and industry. 

The powers to establish and regulate use 
districts should be vested in the same organi- 
zation as previously outlined so that there may 
be no duplication of effort or confusion of ob- 
jectives. The subject of city development 
should include all phases of control and there 
should be a centralized authority to exercise 
it. 

Provisions for Platting Control 

Having recognized the necessity for com- 
plete and central control over the regional 
development it remains to call attention to 
the necessity for devising a system of regula- 
tions for the carrying out of the practical fea- 
tures of this control. 

Broadly these regulations should provide a 
procedure for: 

(1) Consultation and advice to prospective 
developers of land and others contemplating 
projects which come within the scope of con- 
trol of the regional commission. 

(2) Submission of tentative plats for fur- 
ther study and suggestions of the commission. 

(3) Submission of the final plats for appro- 
val by the commission. 

(4) of the right of appeal 
against decisions of the commission and pro 
vision for the hearing of such appeals. 


Recognition 


(5) Recording of all plats and transactions | 


of the commission. 
The detail requirements to be met should it- 
clude a control of every step from the method 
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The Trend of Governmental Costs 





Expenses for General Operation in 146 Cities Increased 166 per cent in Twenty 
Years, Caused by Demand Upon Cities for New and Improved Services 





By C. E. Ricutor, Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


HE financial aspect of most municipal 

problems today may be _ neglected 

neither safely nor permanently. UI- 
timately, every growing city is going to be 
confronted with a financial dilemma,—on the 
one hand a popular request for more and bet- 
ter public services and improvements, and on 
the other hand a general resentment to the 
added taxes and public debt incurred in fur- 
nishing these services and improvements. 

One national authority has pointed out re- 
cently that while the Federal Government re- 
duced taxes one billion dollars, the local gov- 
ernments have increased the tax burden by 
two billion dollars. The officials at Washing- 
ton may point with pride to this achievement 
by the Federal government and gain nation- 
wide applause in the suggestion that state 
and local governments emulate the example, 
while individually states and cities may strive 
for this goal, yet it is unreasonable and illog- 
ical to expect a reduction in the aggregate. 

Statistics may be defined as the “science of 
large numbers.” Of this science in the field 
of government there is no end of raw material 
for study and observation. Yet, too commonly 
the opportunity is not availed of by public of- 
ficials, taxpayers, or students. For example, 
there are the figures compiled and published 
by the Bureau of the Census. How well are 
they known? Take the latest available “Fi- 
nancial Statistics of Cities,” for 1923. In that 
year, 35.4 per cent of our nation’s population 
of 110,663,000 were in cities having a popula- 
tion of over 30,000. (Over 50 per cent of our 
population is urban—in communities over 
2,500 population,—although the census figures 
do not report annually for smaller places.) 
In 1903, but 26 per cent of our population was 
in cities over 30,000. The number of such 
cities increased from 146 in the former year 
to 248 in the latter,—and the estimates for 
1925 show 280 cities. Thus, it is evident 
that our cities are growing both in number 
and in population. 

What further does this annual report show 
us? The Census Bureau’s five groups of cities 
by population are known to all. The average 
per capita payments for the Group V cities 
(30,000 to 50,000 population) in 1923 were 


$46.51, and gradually increase upwards thru 
each group until the twelve cities in Group 
I show an average of $66.85. This gradation 
has obtained for many years, and means that 
one of the penalties of the increasing popula- 
tion of a city is that its per capita costs will 
be higher. 

Figures for 146 cities comparable in 1903 
and 1923 show that the average per capita to- 
tal payments have grown from $24.64 in the 
former to $60.29 in the latter year,—an in- 
crease of 145 per cent. Of this total, the ex- 
penses for general operation required $13.25 
in 1903. and by 1923 this item had increased 
to $35.25, an increase of 166 per cent. Ex- 
penses for interest and outlays show similar 
rates of growth. These figures may be in- 
terpreted as the result of popular demands up- 
on our cities for improved and new public ser- 
vices. The only other interpretation would be 
that our cities have become more extravagant 
and wasteful,—a fallacious conclusion which 
needs no refutation in fact. 

Of course, this comparison of costs for the 
interval of two decades ignores the depreci- 
ated value of the 1923 dollar. The Bureau of 
Labor statistics show that the 1923 dollar had 
approximately half the purchasing power of 
the pre-war dollar. This shift of values may 
not be neglected in any truly accurate discus- 
sion, although not of moment here as the con- 
clusions would remain unaltered. 

It might be asked, what services caused the 
increase? Here, again, the census report 
gives the answer. It was universal—every 
function of government has expanded. Public 
schools, for example, which had a per capita 
expense in 1903 of $3.86, or 29.3 per cent of 
the total municipal expenses had grown in 
1923 to $12.87, or 37.8 per cent of the total. 
In the same period highways increased from 
$1.64 to $3.01; charities, hospitals and correc- 
tions from 86 cents to $2.01; protection of per- 
sons and property from $3.35 to $6.82; etc. 
The detailed analysis of the distribution of 
these costs affords a wealth of information 
for an independent study. 

To cite a single city, Detroit in 1900 con- 
ducted 102 activities, costing $3,500,000 in 
taxes alone; in 1925, over 200 specific services 
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were conducted, costing $56,000,000 in taxes, 
the total budget being $125,000,000. Again, 
at an informal session of the Department. of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association, two years ago, sponsored by Dr. 
Wm. H. Allen, 122 specific demands by the 


public upon school officials were cited. They 
included larger grounds, better buildings, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, swimming tanks, 


modern scientific equipment, such as radios, 
moving pictures, etc., smaller classes, and 
more and better teachers. 

And who will deny that we must pay the 
guardians of our youth more than the care- 
takers of our gardens, our automobiles, and 
our race horses? Or that even schools should 
have hot water installation and abandon the 
germ-laden cup and roller towel of old? 

The basis of cities is their industries, and 
when the effects of invention and discovery 
upon industry are borne in mind, with in- 
creased congestion of population, the added 
burdens upon government are apparent. High- 
er standards of living, increased humanitari- 
anism, and scientific development, have all 
caused new and improved governmental ser- 
vice. 

It will probably be agreed that the services 
rendered by local governments are more di- 
rect and intimate to the citizen than those 
of the Federal government, and the demands 
for extension upon the former are dissimilar 
from those upon Washington, which with its 
return to “normalcy” is tending toward pre- 
war costs. Dr. Richard T. Ely long ago pointed 
out that as government becomes more demo- 
cratic and socialized, expenses will increase. 
Surely this is evidenced by the history of our 
cities. 

Trend Toward City 


Thus the trend is definitely toward a con- 
tinued increase in our urban population, its 
services and its costs. How long it will con- 
tinue is speculative. As to the costs, the aver- 
age tax rate in 215 cities in 1925 was found to 
be about $25.00 per $1,000 assessed valuation, 
or 2.5 per cent upon the capital value, accord- 
ing to the present basis of assessment. What 
is the limit of the tax rate? Can it go to 4 
per cent; and if so, what forms of wealth will 
contribute ? 

The wealth of the nation in 1922 was repor- 
ted recently by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to be $353,000,000,000. Computed at the 
basis of the 1912 dollar, the wealth is placed 
at $304,000,000,000, an increase of 16 per cent 
in the decade, while the population increased 
15 per cent during the ten years. Possibly 
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half this wealth is assessed for taxation. Thus, 
it is apparent that the cost of government js 
increasing more rapidly than wealth and Pop- 
ulation. 

Our national income in 1922 was about 
$70,000,000,000, or equal to one-fifth the ae. 
cumulated wealth. Local governments, — 
states, cities, counties, school districts—ap. 
propriate somewhat over $4,000,000,000 ap. 
nually, or about 6 per cent of the income. Cap 
we afford to contribute more to government? 
Undoubtedly we can, and will. The best ip. 
dication of our capacity to pay is a compari. 
son of the annual bill for luxuries—-silk shirts. 
jewelry, furs, tobacco, candy, movies, ete,— 
with that for educating the citizens of tomor. 
row, the latter being an insignificant figure, 
It may be predicted that education will re. 
quire 50 cents of each tax dollar, instead of 40 
cents as at present. Probably, moreover, we 
will pay our governments more tax dollars, 
There seems no tendency to retrench in edu- 
cation, good roads, and the other major fune- 
tions performed by our cities. 


Suggestions for Improvement 

What is the solution? Only time will tell. 
In the meantime there is much that may be 
done, both by men in office and by citizens 
who pay the bills. The exercise of intelligent 
foresight will serve as an invaluable guide for 
the future, and a few suggestions are ad- 
vanced accordingly. 


First, improve the standards and character 
of public office. Let our cities and states take 
a lesson from the business world, establish- 
ing a corporate type of organization with its 
central control. Forward steps in this direc- 
tion have been taken, the city manager plan 
being a notable example. The extent and 
growth of this plan are known to readers of 
this magazine, and need no elaboration here. 
Another form of governmental organization 
permitting of proper centralization of respon- 
sibility and authority is the strong mayor- 
council plan, the City of Detroit being a note- 
worthy example. 


A corollary to providing the proper organi- 
zation is providing the proper personnel. I 
must be recognized that government is a sti- 
ence, complex and diversified, and require 
professional men for its successful adminis- 
tration. Greater attention must be focused 
upon adequate training ,for public service. 
Some attention is being given to furnish such 
leadership today, as at the Universities of 
Michigan and Harvard, and also in the posi- 
tion of assistant manager in some cities. 
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Research Is Necessary 

Second, it is necessary that the government 
be re-enforced with an informed and interested 
citizenship. Viscount Bryce pointed out that 
capacity for citizenship included a knowledge 
of public problems and their solution, the elec- 
tion of good men to public office, and a will- 
ingness to serve the city and state. Walter 
Lippman, in addressing the National Munic- 
ipal League last November, asserted that ev- 
ery modern city needed two things,—an inde- 
pendent newspaper, and a fact-finding re- 
search agency. Good government will be facil- 
itated through independent citizen agencies 
for research, and today, in the larger cities of 
the United States and Canada, over forty such 
scientific agencies exist. If their results could 
be measured in dollars, savings to the taxpay- 
ers of many millions of dollars would be re- 
vealed. It will be a true public benefaction 
when some great citizen endows a foundation 
to further effective operation of local govern- 
ment. 

Third, it is essential that our cities get upon 
a sound financial basis. Unceasing and pains- 
taking analysis of the budget must be made, 
both within and outside the city hall. The 
budget is a financial statement of what the 
city proposes to do, the cost of these activities 
and services, and how to finance them. As 
such, it is the very basis of governmental 
costs. When the people through their repre- 
sentatives have agreed upon a program of 
public services, it is obvious that they must 
agree to finance it. The operation budget 
should cover all the city’s activities, the ac- 
tivity being the unit both of estimate and ap- 
propriation. Public hearings must be pro- 
moted more than in the past. The budget is, 
of course, so important a subject that ade- 
quate discussion of it is impossible in this 
brief article. 


Budget for Future Improvements 


The budget principle should be applied not 
only to current operations, but to a far-sighted 
program of public improvements. A year ago 
a committee appointed by Mayor Smith of 
Detroit outlined a ten-year program for that 
city involving almost one billion dollars. 
While that report was not unique, there is 
great need for most cities to look ahead for 
a few years. 

Study must be made of the past and pros- 
pective taxes, the possibility of pay-as-you-go, 
conditions under which bonds are issued, etc. 
In this connection it may be suggested that 
the cities promote such legislation as the 
model bond law being promulgated by the Na- 


tional Municipal League, which seeks to place 
upon a sound basis the issuance of securities 
by municipalities. 

Also, the advantages of state supervision 
over local finances require consideration, as 
favorable results have followed in Massachus- 
etts, New Jersey, and a few other states. 

Fourth, the methods and machinery of gov- 
ernment must be improved. Here again much 
has been done, but there is much more to do. 
Confining our attention to financial rather 
than engineering problems, there is the mat- 
ter of assessment of property. Most states 
require that property be assessed at full cash 
value, but seldom is this basis adhered to. 
With actual assessments ranging from 30 per 
cent to 90 per cent, the effect upon various 
classes of property as to equitable distribution 
of the growing tax burden is obvious. The 
problem of obtaining a scientific and equitable 
system of assessing is receiving greater at- 
tention than ever before, as evidenced by the 
studies and reports recently published. The 
assessing manuals of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
(John A. Zangerle, Cleveland, County Audi- 
tor), St. Paul, Rochester, Washington, and De- 
troit, are examples. 

It has been indicated that there is ample 
wealth to pay the just costs of government. 
The greatest taxation problem today is in de- 
termining what classes of property benefit 
most and are most able to pay the costs of 
government. The general property tax pays 
about two-thirds of the governmental costs, 
and it is becoming more and more obvious that 
this tax should be supplemented by a classi- 
fication of property, income taxes, special as- 
sessments, and other new sources of revenue. 
The model state and local tax system set forth 
by the National Tax Association in 1919 of- 
fers greatest hope. Proposals for legislative 
limits upon the tax rate upon any class of 
property, while being advocated by some or- 
ganizations, are unsound and ineffective. 

Information Should Be Synthesized 

Fifth, the wealth of information at hand 
should be utilized. Analysis should be made 
of the past expenditures of governments, by 
departments and activity, and by character 
and object of expenditure. Uniform systems 
of accounting should be adopted through the 
cooperative efforts of cities. It is unfortu- 
nate, for purposes of comparison, that the 
Federal government has no mandatory power 
in enforcing uniformity of financial records. 
Were these available, comparisons one year 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Street Lighting and Tree Planting in Beverly 
Hills, California 





The Appearance of the Streets Is Greatly Enhanced by Well-Planned Lighting 
Installations and Shade Trees in Good Condition 





By J. C. 


EVERLY HILLS only a few years ago 
was known as Rancho de Las Aguas, 
and consisted of rolling grazing lands 

and barley fields. Today it is the most beau- 
tiful residential of Southern Califor 
nia. Tree-shaded avenues and winding road- 
ways form a perfect setting for 
and bungalow alike. Six 
only 634 persons dwelt in the community. The 
present population is given as 12,000. 
Beverly Hills is located in the 
tegic position, being just eight miles west of 


section 


mansions 


homes years ago 


most stra 


the center of Los Angeles, eight miles from 
the Pacific Ocean and three miles west of 


the center of Hollywood. 
by a 


Although populate 
prominent in the 
moving picture world, the building restriction 


great many people 


of Beverly Hills prohibit the erection of 
moving picture studios. 
The City Well Laid Out 


The corporate area of Beverly Hills is 
acres and 


3,150 
more than 90 per cent of the city 
is improved with wide paved streets, all util 
ities and sewers. Every street is lighted and 
uniform planting. The 
city is particularly proud of its trees. 
The streets of Hills are 
form a system of curves 


has complete tree 
laid out 
which is 
very pleasing to the eye and helps wonder- 
fully to break the monotony of the standard 
checker-board 


Beverly 


so as to 


subdivisions. 

The city was planned with alleys in which 
all utilities are placed which has _ helped 
to keep the streets from being torn up and 
kept the pole lines off of the streets. Poles 
are especially objectionable to a tree-planting 
program. 

The elevation of Beverly Hills ranges from 
eleven hundred feet to two hundred feet, the 
U. S. G. S. Datum Plane used by the city. 
The elevation slopes gradually from the hill 
tops of the north to the southerly limits of 
the city, thereby giving an ideal drainage for 
the entire city. 

Street Lighting 

Every street is adequately lighted by a com- 

plete underground system and in not a single 








ALBERS, City Engineer, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


instance is there a connection made except 
through the base of the standard. At present 
there are 170 miles of streets actually lighted. 
No unsightly poles or hanging lamps mar the 
scenic beauty. 

Less than a year ago 668 single light stan- 
dards of the residential type illuminated Bev- 


J. C. ALBERS 


criy Hills. Today there are 2,045 single light 
standards in addition to 254 double standards, 
creating four “super whiteways” 
ness center of the city. hundred and 
thirty-eight of the double standards are of 
the cast iron type, a Westinghouse product 
known as the “California number 17,” and 
needless to say, they enhance the beauty of 
the surroundings. 


in the busi- 
One 


Each standard is equipped 
with two 400-candlepower lamps, one of which 
is turned off at midnight. The center g!obe 
and canopy is of rectilinear glass, highly effi- 
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cient in diffusion and of dignified appearance. 

The industrial district has also benefited by 
street illumination. One hundred and twenty- 
six cast-iron of the single unit type 
These posts are painted 


posts 
brighten this area. 
a copper green in order to blend with the trees 
and surroundings. Each is equipped with a 
16-inch 
diffusing ball-shaped glass, rendering a soft 


100-candlepower lamp enclosed in a 


light of a pleasing appearance. 

One hundred and five marbelite posts were 
erected in one tract, while 500 have been in- 
stalled for lighting purposes in another tract. 

Recently approximately 65 miles of conduits 
been placed feed the 

engineering fig 


have underground to 


various lighting districts, the 


ures show. Eighty-five miles of lead-covered 


cables were pulled into the conduit, because 


in some cases two cables were put in eal 


conduit. The conduit on all recent insta'la 


tions has been either galvanized or sherad zed. 


All cable used has been lead cable 9-16 incl 


in diameter and all double standards a1 


equipped with disconnecting pot heads. 


Financing Street Lighting 


Funds for the lighting of streets are raise 


by forming districts covering area 


as lighting standards are installed and collec 


certa! 


tions for the cost of the power used in lighting 
are carried out 1913 act as 
amended. The where not 
by the sub-divider, is carried under the 1911 


under’ the 
installation, done 
act. By this method no money is taken from 
the general fund, and as the assessments are 


based on frontage, they are not hea This 
is a very efficient way to keep the streets 
lighted, for if not done in this manne more 
than 20 per cent of the general fund would 


be used to pay for street lighting. 


The 
pleting plans for a single lantern standard on 
a main thoroughfare known as Wilshire Bou 
levard. 


engineering department is now com 


It will consist of 241 standards spa:cd 
approximately 15 feet with a hg 
feet to light 


Each lantern will have one thousand 


apart 
standard approximately 22% 
center. 
candlepower lamps and approximately one 
half of the lighted all night 
and the balance till midnight. 

The lights in the 
spaced approximately one hundred and fifty 
feet, staggered. The larger lights in the busi- 
district 125- 
foot centers, these lights being placed opposite 
each other. All lights in the business district 


posts will be 


residential district are 


ness are spaced approximately 


are of the double type standard equipped with 
two 400-candlepower lamps. 
Tree Planting 
There is no greater 
well 


asset to a City than 
planted streets and avenues. In Cali. 
where the trees is go 
great, Beverly Hills has taken advantage of 
this fact. 
maintenance is given a great 


fornia, selection of 
The system of tree planting and 
deal of atten. 
The city engineer’s office is vested with 
the planting and 


tion. 
maintenance of all trees. 
having a park board composed of three mem. 
There 
is an assistant under the city engineer whose 
chief duty 


bers to work with an advisory board. 
is to superintend all labor in the 
city parks, including the 
of all trees. 

The 
treets is made only after a very careful study 
conditions. We find 
yractical to plant trees without th 
f the natural 


watering and car 


selection of trees for the Various 


f climatic and soil 
changing 
soils, thus curtailing expense 
Size and Spacing of Trees 

The writer advocates planting trees of me- 
ium size, believing and having proved by 


xperience that it is better to spend most of 
the planting appropriation on the preparatior 
f the hole in which the tree is to be planted, 


a small or 


ind the care and maintenance of 


medium-sized tree than to 
rees and have to economize on the prepara- 


purchase larger 
tion of the ground and the labor of planting. 

The -first tree from the intersection or cor- 
ner of every street is and a 
half feet 
lowing a 


planted twenty 


back of the property line, thus al- 


clear vision of all street intersec 


tions; thereafter every twenty-five feet. Ir 
some cases this is varied a few feet where 
street blocks will not figure out in equal 


twenty-five-foot spacing. All trees are placed 
midway between the curb and the sidewalk, 
except in the business section. In some cases, 
length of blocks 


driveways, 


require a slight change in 


existing lighting standards and 
spacing. 

Tree planting is done mostly in the fall and 
early spring, thus reducing the regular water- 
ing necessary for new trees, as the rains help 
out at this time of the year. 

Trees and Driveways 

The matter of removing trees for the plac- 
No tree 
spacing would ever work out, to conform with 
This 
handled by re- 
quiring the property owner to file an applica- 


ing of driveways is quite a problem. 


the placing of every house and garage. 
problem of tree removal is 
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tion with the city engineer, specifying why he 
wants it removed. The city engineer's office 
makes a tape survey showing the location of 
the driveway and in most cases a curved 
driveway can be worked out, although at 
times it meets with much opposition. How- 
ever, after the construction of such a drive- 
way the owner is well satisfied. In cases 
where property owners have moved trees with- 
out a permit (often at night) they have been 
required to tear out the driveway and re- 
place the tree in its old location, and con- 
struct a driveway so as to miss the tree. Our 
building department attaches a sticker to all 
building permits warning against the removal 
of city trees without a permit from the city 
engineer’s office. Allowing the moving of a 
tree just a few feet will ruin the uniformity 
instances. 


of the entire street in most 


Financing Tree Planning 
The cost of tree planting is handled in three 
different ways: in the older part of Beverly 
Hills the sub-dividers furnished the tree plant 
ing; in the case of street improvements the 
work is done under the 1911 act; when trees 
work is done under the 


are put in alone, 


amended 1913 tree planting act. In no cas 
do we require maintenance by the contractor 
for more than three months. After that, the 
maintenance is handled through a budget fund 


for tree purposes. 
Selection of Trees 


Black Acacia 


This tree we decided 


In the business section the 
was originally planted. 
to be of too branching a habit, obstructing 
the view of both the stores and upper stories 
and, on account of the growth of the city, 
these trees were taken out and replaced by 
Lombardy may be 
offered concerning this, but as all water and 


Poplars. Some criticism 


sewer lines are in the alleys, if the roots 
reach these lines they will have to pas: 
through basements. The trees in this sec- 


tion are spaced 50 feet apart and on the prop- 
erty line (these lots are 50 feet in width) so 
as not to make an obstruction in front of any 
window. The protected by 
with an iron 


store trees are 


iron grating 32 inches ‘square 
tree guard four feet high. 
The following trees are already used in 
street tree planting in the city of Beverly 
Hills: Fan and Date Plums, Casurina, Canary 
Island Pine, Blue Gum, Elm, Arizona Ash, 
Flowering Eucalyptus, Black Acacia, Maple, 
Locust, Pepper, Ash, European Sycamore, Ca- 


rob, Camphor, Jerusalem Pine, Bottle, Poplar, 
Oleander and Blue Spruce. 

In the selection of evergreen trees, one has 
less volume to choose from than in deciduous 
stock and almost invariably evergreen trees 
need wider parking spaces than deciduous 
There are a few good coniferous trees, 
i. e., Pinus Insignis, Pinus Torreyana, Pinus 
Canariensis, Pinus Excelsa, Libocedrus De- 
curenns, Casurina Stracta, Cedrus Deodora, 
and Decrus Atlantica. 

In the Acacias we have Melanoxylon, Flori- 
bunda, Millissima and Decurrens, the Bottle 
Tree, Sterculia Diversifolia, which are quite 
satisfactory where the soil is deep. The 
Camphor should be used on light soils. 

Many of the Eucalyptus are good 
Rudis, Polyanthema, Robusta and Cory- 
nocalyx. Perhaps the best of all Eucalyptus 
is Sideroxyllon Rosea. This variety is a very 
prolific flowerer and has a very dark tight 
bark, seldom shedding. Eucalyptus Ficifolia 
is a very difficult subject and rarely can be 
It must be planted only in 
a very light, dry situation. It is, 
the most beautiful and showy of all the Eu- 
calyptus. 

The Pepper tree (Schinus Molle) is fit only 
for the parkings, but if properly 
controlled and prevented 
from breaking up the sidewalks with its root 
system. The proper treatment is to cut off 
the surface roots of the Pepper tree for the 
first three or four years. By this treatment 
the tree will be forced to make a strong, 
heavy tap root system, and thus eliminate 
the troublesome surface roots. (One of the 
older streets in Beverly Hills has proved the 
fact that Peppers can be made very uniform.) 

Among the deciduous trees, I believe, we 
should plant more Elms, English Sycamores, 
Arizona Ash, Soft Maples and Locust. 


trees. 


street 


trees: 


made successful. 
however, 


wider 
treated it can be 


Care of Trees 

In pruning streets trees, where the prevail- 
ing wind is fairly constant from one direction, 
the writer advocates cutting away most of 
the growth on the side away from the wind. 
{f this practice is followed the first three 
years, a straight trunk will be obtained; then, 
the head of the tree can be equalized after a 
straight, sturdy trunk has been developed. 

Every tree is watered and examined at 
least once a month; the city does the water- 
ing by water wagons drawn by Fordson trac- 
tors. To do this watering it maintains at the 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Administrative Code for Kansas City 





Kansas City’s City Manager Charter Provided for a New Administrative Code 
to Effect the Transition From the Old Form of Government 





By WALTER MATSCHECK, Director, Kansas City Public Service Institute 


HE Kansas City charter provides that 
before the first council elected under the 
charter took office it should prepare an 
administrative Five months time was 
allowed between the time of election and the 
time of taking office to draft this 
to do other things necessary in preparation 
for the establishment of the new form of gov- 
ernment. 
The 
council 


code. 


code and 


reasons for the requirement that the 
should prepare this administrative 
code before it took office are several. 

First the new charter provided an adminis- 
trative organization very different 
previously existing in 
partments 


from that 

The de- 
and functions 
were shifted from one department to another. 


Kansas City. 
were consolidated 
Some functions previously under one depart- 
ment were divided and placed under two. This 
made it desirable to have the new or- 
ganization worked out so far as possible be- 
fore the new charter took effect. 


very 


In the second place, in drafting the charter, 
the charter commission 
ministrative 


omitted as much ad- 


detail as possible, 


council to provide this detail. 


leaving the 


In the third place the charter commission 
desired to make it first 
council to provide a revised and modernized 


necessary for the 


system of accounts. 

Drafting of Code 
charter, therefore, 
should 


The 


new 


provided that the 
meet within three weeks 
after election to provide for the selection of 


council 


an administrative code committee from among 
the councilmen-elect. The committee’s duties 
as set forth in the charter were: “The com- 
mittee shall administrative 
which shall set forth the general organization 


prepare an code 


and procedure for carrying on the adminis- 
trative functions 


and activities of the city. 
Such administrative code shall include a man- 
ual of accounting and business procedure 


which will make available information to the 
officials for their guidance, and information 
to the public which will enable it to judge the 
economy, efficiency and fidelity of service of 
the officials.” 

The charter provided for public hearings on 


the code and for its adoption by the couneij 
as soon as practicable after taking office. 

The fact that the city government’s finan. 
cial methods and accounting system had for 
a number of years been very loose was re. 
sponsible for the requirement that the outline 
of the accounting system should be a part of 
the administrative code. 

The mayor appointed an administrative code 
committee of four members, who, with the 
assistance of the city manager-elect, the city 
counselor’s office and the Kansas City Public 
Service drafted the administrative 
code, with the exception of the manual of ae- 
counts. 


Institute, 


Under the authority of the charter 
two firms of certified public accountants wer 
employed to prepare and install the new ae- 
counting system and write the manual of ae. 
counts. 

The administrative code as a whole, 
exception of the manual of accounts, 


with the 
considered in the light of the short 
time available for its prepartion, the fact that 
there was no background of 


relatively 


local experience 
for guidance in outlining the organization, 
duties and procedure of the new administra- 
tion organization and the fact that there were 
not sufficient funds for detailed 
tive surveys of any kind. 

It was felt that the code should make pos- 
sible the transition from the old organization 
to the new with as little friction and disturb- 
ance as possible and that it could be amplified 
and made to fit actual operating experience 
after the new 
a time. 


administra- 


government had operated for 
Accordingly, the code is largely an expan- 
sion of the charter, filling in the organization, 
powers and duties not detailed in the charter. 
Where the charter is detailed, the 
brief. For example, on financial organiza- 
tion and procedure the charter is quite com- 
plete but the code has very little to say. The 
same is true with reference to public improve 
ments and condemnation of property. On the 
other hand the charter is brief on the orga- 
nization and duties of the public works de 
partment, and the code is quite explicit. 
To indicate the subject 


code is 


matter covered by 
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the administrative code the following list of 
article titles is given: 
L. The Council, Sergeant-At-Arms, 
City Clerk and Auditor. 
IL. Officers and Employes in General. 
Ill. City Manager. 


IV. Law Department. 

V. Public Works Department. 

VIL. Fire Department. 

VIL. Health Department. 

VIII. Welfare Department. 

. Water Department. 

a Finance Department. 

XI. Personnel Department. 

XII. Department of Parks, City Plan 
Commission, Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals and Municipal Art Commis- 
sion. 

XIII. Sinking Fund Commission. 

XIV. Deposit of City Funds. 


XV. Purchases and Storerooms. 


XVI. Contracts and Bonds. 

XVII. Municipal Court. 

XVIII. Manual of Accounts. 

XIX. Schedule of Officials, Employes, Sal- 
aries and Compensation. 

XXI Effective Date and Repealing Clause. 


The requirement of the charter that the 
administrative should include a manual 
of accounts is, no doubt, responsible for the 
fact that a system 
been installed in the department. 
While a new system undoubtedly would have 
been installed in time it is very doubtful if 
any steps would have yet been taken but for 
the charter requirement. 

Not all of the requirements 
as fully taken care of as the requirement for 
the accounting procedure. 


code 
new of accounting has 
finance 


charter were 
For example, the 
charter requires that the council “establish a 
schedule of compensation for officers and em- 
ployes in the classified service, which shall 
provide uniform compensation for like service 
as determined by the grading and classifica- 
tion of the personnel director.” 

No attempt has yet been made to provide 
for a system of uniform compensation based 
on a duties classification. The administrative 
code provides only a schedule of positions in 
various departments without any attempt at 
classification or uniformity. “The schedule 
adopted is a slight improvement over the pre- 
vious system of listing each position and the 
rate of pay, but it in no 
the modern requirements of classification. 
Undoubtedly, the committee did not have the 
time or money to 


sense conforms to 


prepare a proper classifi- 


cation and the code should be revised to take 
care of this defect. 

In general, it may be said that the adminis- 
trative code was written to provide for the 
transition from the old form of organization 
to the new. The charter requires that the 
ordinances of the city shall be revised as soon 
as possible. It is expected that the new ad- 
ministrative code will be revised somewhat 
and made a part of the general revised ordi- 
nances. 


in 
—— 





International Road Congress 

The Fifth International Road Congress, in- 
itiated by the Italian government, will con- 
vene in Milan September 6th for a meeting 
of six days. In connection with the Congress, 
which will discuss subjects of importance to 
road builders, traffic specialists, and urban dis- 
trict planners, there will be held, from the 
first to the twentieth of September, the In- 
ternational Road Exhibition. The Exhibition 
was organized by the county and borough of 
Milan and the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Congress will discuss (1) Construction 
and upkeep, dealing with (a) concrete, (b) as- 
phalt and bitumen roads, and (c) standardi- 
zation of trials of materials; and (2) Circula- 
tion, including (a) census of traffic, (b) plan- 
ning of towns for facilitation of traffic, and 
(c) special roads. A remarkable selection of 
speakers seems to have been made, including 
representatives of Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy, Monaco, Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 

A full program may be obtained from the 
General Secretary of the Congress, Via Sala, 
3, Milan, Italy. 


- 
_— 


Leisure and Life 

The use of leisure will be the general theme 
of the Thirteenth Recreation Congress held 
under the auspices of the Playground and Re- 
creation Association. 

Leisure will be discussed in relation to edu- 
cation, the church, labor, business, govern- 
ment, home, crime, and the necessity for 
trained leaders. There will also be sectional 
meetings in which more technical problems 
will be considered. 

The Congress will meet at Atlantic City, 
October 18th to 22nd. City playground direc- 
tors or city managers with problems of ad- 
ministration of recreation may obtain a full 
program from the Recreation Congress Com- 
mittee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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VIEW 


AT EASTLAND’S 


Tourist CAMP 


Cpening of a New State Highway, Bringing a Stream cf Tourists Through the 
City, Necessitated Facilities for Accommodating the Visitors 





By W. E. 


HEN the Bankhead highway through 

Texas, better known as “The 

route through the South,” 

opened, the city of Eastland was deluged by 
the tourists. 
The city 
plan accommodations for 
instructed the city manager and the city sec- 
retary to procure a site suitable for a tourist 
park. An eighteen-acre tract of land was se- 
cured, located a mile from the 
ter of the town and directly on the highway. 
The site is heavily timbered with native 
oaks and mesquite, affording plenty of shade. 
The park is seventy-five feet above the high- 
which fine view of the 
several miles. Oppor- 


scenic 
was 


once to 
and 


began at 
visitors, 


commissioners 
these 


business cen- 


way, insures a sur- 
rounding country for 
tunity is thus given for the visitors to note 
the fertile farm lands dotted with 
of oil derricks and numerous refining plants. 
The elevation facilitates drainage and 
eliminates the menace of the mosquito. 

When the land was purchased it was vir- 
gin forest, bedded with large boulders. Months 
were required to transform the land into a 
proper site for a tourist camp. Mr. D. E. 
Colp, Chairman of the Texas State Parks 
Board, with a corps of engineers, assisted the 
local planners, and the result is one of the 
best tourist camps in the South. 

All buildings, including the large comfort 
station, the community kitchen, camp cottages, 
garages, are built of native sandstone 


thousands 


also 


etc., 


DAKAN, City Secretary, Eastland, Texas 


laid in black mortar so as to give an ex- 
tremely artistic effect. The green moss which 
covers the stone enhances the beauty of the 
buildings. 

The comfort station, located near the camp 
entrance, office of the superin- 
tendent, who is also a police officer, and whose 


contains the 


duties include registering the tourists and as- 
signing camping space. 
ern in every respect, being equipped with four 
shower baths with hot and cold water, toilets, 
connected 
with the city water and sewer systems. Plugs 
are provided for the common electrical appli- 
ances. 

The large tables, 
comfortable chairs, a large radio, and the lead- 
ing magazines which appeal to the tourists. 

The camp kitchen is near the cen- 
ter of the site and is equipped with twelve 
natural gas burners placed on a concrete base 
near the center of the building. On either 
side are slate-top cook tables running the en- 
tire length of the building. On the west porch, 
there is a laundry tub and an ironing board 
with a plug for electrical attachments. 

The children’s playground is conveniently leo- 
cated and is equipped with swings, horizontal 
ladders, wading pool, etc. Small plots planted 


The building is mod- 


lavatory, dressing rooms, etc., all 


waiting room contains 


located 


with roses and other shrubs dot the play- 
ground. 
The funds for the camp were secured 


through a levy on real estate. 
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Efficiency Hits Father Time 





Indications Are That the Calendar Will Be Revised: The Cotsworth Calendar 
Is Described for the Benefit of Those Who Will Have Heavy Responsi- 
bilities when the Change Is Made 





By GEORGE EASTMAN, President, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


USINESS men are becoming more and 

more dependent upon accounting and 

statistical records for the proper con- 
duct of their affairs. It, therefore, becomes 
increasingly important that the periods of 
time, which form the bases for all records, 
should be invariable. Unfortunately, all the 
units of time of our present calendar are not 
fixed and invariable. The day and the week 
are invariable and the year practically so, but 
the month, the quarter and the half-years are 
not equal and uniform. 

Defects in Present Calendar 

variation in the length of the month 
There 


between the 


The 
causes the most difficulty to business. 
is a difference of 11 per cent 
length of February and of March. There is 
a greater difference the number of 
working days, and working days are the im- 
Chart the 

each month of 
1926, allowance being made for Saturday half- 
holidays. 

There is a variation from 23 working days 
in February to 27 in March, or a difference 
of 17 per cent. If, for 
sales of a concern were 


between 
portant factor in industry. shows 


number of working days in 


instance, output or 
uniform throughout 
the year, the monthly reports would show the 
same variation as the chart, and obviously the 
manager would get a misleading impression. 
For instance, in May he would think that op- 
erations had for months. All 
monthly comparisons are upset by this varia- 
tion, and it is expensive to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 
Another feature of 
great 


decreased two 


our calendar which 
difficulty is that the month is 
exact multiple of the week, some 
having four weeks and some five 
Chart No. 2 shows the number of Sat- 
urdays and likewise the number of weeks per 
month during 1926. This variation in the 
number of pay-days per year causes an end- 
less amount of confusion and adjustment for 
the manufacturer in interpreting his monthly 
cost and burden reports. 

This variation especially upsets monthly 
comparison in those lines of business in which 


causes 
not an 
months 


weeks. 


Reprinted from The 


Nation's Business, Washington, May, 


week-end operations are heavy, as in certain 
retail stores and railroads. There is also 
confusion in those small stores that make col- 


lections on a weekly basis and pay on a 
monthly basis, and corresponding confusion 
for those families whose income is on a 





EASTMAN 


GEORGE 


monthly basis and whose expenses are on a 
weekly basis. 

In adding to these outstanding defects there 
are other features of th: present calendar 
which There can be a dif- 
ference of three days in the two half-years and 
of two days in two quarters of the same year. 
Holidays occur on various days of the week. 
changing each year; shutdowns for holidays 
occurring in the middle of the week are ex- 
pensive in certain plants. Complications arise 
in setting regular dates for meetings, in pro- 
viding for holidays that fall on Sunday and 
1926. 


cause confusion. 
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in reckoning the passage of time, as, for ins- 
tance, in interest calculations. 

The “Wandering” Easter, another objection- 
able feature of the present calendar, causes 
the church year to be of varying length and 
sometimes causes dislocation in certain lines 
of business. Early 
the volume of Easter retail trading and some- 
times bring unemployment in the clothing and 
shoe industries. 


Easters often cut down 


In view of these defects, the question im- 
mediately arises as to why the calendar should 
not be changed. The length of the months 


THe CoTSwOoRTH CALENDAR 
STANCARD MonTH 
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in the present calendar was not based upon a 
well-thought-out plan. 
Origin of Present Calendar 

The Gregorian calendar had its origin in the 
calendar devised by the Egyptians. The Egyp- 
tian calendar was developed through years of 
study of the length and direction of the noon- 
day shadows cast by the pyramids. The 
Egyptians determined the true length of the 
year—365.242 days—and divided it into twelve 
months of thirty days each with the five ex- 
tra days (or six extra days in Leap Years) de- 
voted to festival holidays. 

Julius Caesar adopted the Egyptian calen- 
dar for the Roman Empire, but, instead of 
continuing the equal months, he took care of 
the five extra days by adding one day to ev- 
ery other month—i.e., January, March, May, 
July, September, and November, “because odd 
numbers were lucky” 
off February. 


and by taking one day 
Augustus Caesar, in order to 
have thirty-one days in the month of his birth 
(August), moved the twenty-ninth day of Feb- 
ruary to August. On account of the unequal 
quarters which this change made, October and 
December were made 31-day 
of September and November. 


months instead 


When the Gregorian calendar was adopted 
in 1582 (in 1752 by England and her colonies), 


no change was made in the months, the only 
change from the Julian calendar being the 
arrangement for leap-year. 

All the defects in the Gregorian calendar 
are due to three features: (1) the months are 
unequal; (2) the month is not an exact mul. 
tiple of the week; (3) the ordinary year cop. 
sists of 365 days, just one day over 52 weeks. 

Several plans have been proposed to elimi. 
nate these features, but the plan which seems 
to have the most advantages and to be the 
most practical from the point of view of mod- 
ern business is the Cotsworth Calendar. 


The Cotsworth Calendar 

In brief, the plan is to have thirteen stan- 
dard months, with each month as follows: 

The new month will be inserted between 
June and July, as at that time of the year the 
change will cause the least confusion in re. 
The 365th day will be 
29th but will have no week-day 
name. December 29th, to be known as “Year 
Day,” will be inserted between Saturday, De. 
cember 28th, and Sunday, January Ist. In 
like manner, in Leap Year the extra day will 
be placed between June 28th and the first day 
of the new month. 


spect to the seasons. 
December 


All the defects referred to can be overcome 
by this plan. The proposed calendar will have 
the following advantages over the present cal- 
endar: 

1. All months would have the same number 
of days (28), the same number of working 
days, except for holidays, 
ber of Sundays. 


and the same num- 


2. All months would have exactly four 
weeks. 
3. Each week-day would always occur on 


the same four fixed dates of the month. 

4. Quarter-years and half-years would be of 
the same length. 

5. The month would always end on 
days. 

6. A holiday 
same week-day. 


Satur- 


would always occur on the 

7. The date of Easter could be fixed 

8. Yearly calendars would not longer be nee- 
essary; one fixed monthly calendar would be 
sufficient. 

These features would be of great benefit te 
business, statistical, for all 
months would be comparable without any ad- 
justments. The month of exactly four weeks 
would obviate many of the adjustments now 
necessary between four-and five-week months 
The reckoning of the lapse of time for inter- 
est and other purposes would be simplified 
Meeting dates could be set 


accounting and 


in advance without 
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NumBerR of SATURDAYS PER MonTH In 1926 





JAN. FEB MAR APR. MAY JUN 


difficulty. All holidays could be placed on 
Monday with advantage to industry and work- 
ers. A fixed Easter would prevent undesir- 
able fluctuation in certain industries. 

A Faster Money Turnover 

As there would be thirteen monthly settle- 
ments during the year instead of twelve, there 
would be a faster turnover in money; the 
same annual volume of business could be han- 
dled with less money. 

Any calendar change would cause a certain 
amount of inconvenience during the first year 
or two after its adoption. There would be 
dificulty in making comparisons between 
the months of the new calendar and the cor- 
responding months of the old calendar. Ad- 
justment tables, however, would considerably 
reduce the time necessary for making these 
these computations. All anniversary 
birthdays, and holidays would be changed, but 
there would be little actual difficulty in deter- 
mining these dates by the adjustment tables. 
The legal difficulties, due to changes in ma- 
turity dates of contracts, and mort- 
gages, could be easily overcome by appropri- 
ate acts of the legislature. 


dates, 


leases, 


1 


wov. DEC. 


JUL AUG SEP OCT. 


The inconvenience and difficulties which 
would be experienced during the first few 
years of the new calendar are comparatively 
slight compared with the many advantages 
which would be obtained in the business, so- 
cial and religious worlds by the adoption of 
the proposed calendar. 


In 1922 the League of Nations appointed a 
committee of inquiry to study the question of 
calendar reform. More than 130 different pro- 
posals were submitted to the committee, but 
the Cotsworth plan is the one outstanding pro- 
posal which meets the needs of business. It 
has already been endorsed by a number of 
business organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, New York Mer- 
chants’ Association, and is fast gaining favor 
among business men. In fact, many concerns 
have already adopted a thirteen-month cal- 
endar for their records and are already get- 
ting some of the advantages of the proposed 
plan, but there are obvious disadvantages to 
using two calendars. Only universal adoption 
of the proposed plan would be of real benefit 
to business as a whole. 
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Convention Headquarters 
The Antlers Hotel at Colorado Springs has 
been selected for the headquarters of the 
Thirteenth Annual Convention, which will be 
held September 21, 22, and 23. The rates are 
as follows: 
Room with bath, accommodating two per- 
sons, $4.00 a day for each person. 
Room without bath, accommodating two per- 
sons, $3.00 a day for each person. 
Single room with bath, $5.00 a day. 
Single room without bath, $4.00 a day. 
The Antlers Hotel has a beautiful location. 
A picture of this hotel will appear in our next 
issue of the magainze. The assembly rooms 
and roundtable rooms assigned to the As- 
sociation at the hotel are most attractive and 
convenient. 


»™ 
—>— 


Thirteenth Convention 

Judging from the number of city managers 
and their wives who have signed up to attend 
this convention, there is no superstition inter- 
fering with the plans for the Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of this Association. The Yel- 
lowstone National Park Tour, the conveniences 
of the Antlers Hotel, the special arrangements 
being made by the City of Colorado Springs 
for the entertainment of the delegates, the 
special program being prepared for the lady 
delegates, and the season of the year, all lead 
us to believe that the Thirteenth Convention 
will be one of the largest and most instructive 
conventions we have held. 

The Program Committee is considering the 
suggestions from the membership and assign- 





ments to positions on the program will be 
mailed out about the tenth of August. This 
will allow each one ample time to prepare his 
material before leaving for the convention, 


> 
a 


The Yellowstone Trip 


For an additional $45.00 or $60.00 you cap 





have a big week’s vacation with a party of 
city managers and their wives in the Yellow. 
stone National Park, and then attend the 13th 
Annual Convention. 

City Managers should take at least a two. 
weeks’ vacation each year. 
vention time, see the world-famous Yellow. 
stone National Park and Colo- 
rado Springs with its many magnificent parks 
and mountain drives and attend the City Man. 
agers’ Convention. 

Travel with a party of city managers and 
their wives. This in itself will be worth more 


Take yours at con. 


Denver, and 


than the cost of the trip. There are pros. 
pects of two special cars, one from Kansas 
City, and one from Chicago, to St. Paul— 
two from St. Paul to the Park. Forty or 


fifty in a party for four and one-half days 
through the park, two special cars from Cody 
The park 
Government regu- 
lations require that it close September 19th. 


to Denver and Colorado Springs. 
is at its best in September. 


This trip will make a wonderful vacation 
and at the same time will be equal to a good 
course in city administration. 

See your local railroad agent for total fares, 
Use the following itinerary for your guide. 
Write the Executive Secretary for particulars. 
Round trip from City, including all 
expenses in the park via camps, $126.01, via 
hotels $135.01. Round trip from Chicago via 
camps $128.35, via hotels $137.35. 

Act promptly. 
cars, through the Executive Secretary. 


Kansas 


teserve berths in the special 


Including Yellowstone Park and 
City Manager Convention 
Routed Northern Pacific Railway from St. Paul 

Leave Kansas City, 3:30 p. m., 11:30 p. m. via C. G 
W. Ry.: via C. R. L. & P. Ry. 
Sept. 11, 1926 Minn 
p. m., via C. G. W. Ry.:; 7:20 a. m 3:25 p. m., vis 
C. R. L. & P. Ry., Sept. 12th 

Sight-seeing trips to the chief points of interest and 


Itinerary 


5:00 p. m., 11:30 p. m., 


Arrive St. Paul, 7:05 a. m., 4:25 


beauty spots of the Twin Cities can be made here, vary- 
ing in time from one to three and one-half hours Cost 
of these trips are from $1.00 to $2.00. Luxurious seven 
passenger sedans are furnished 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis there is much to see be 
fore proceeding on your journey. In Minneapolis are 
Lakes Nakomis, Harriet, Calhoun, and Lake of the 
Isles, linked by a famous drive Here also are the uni- 
versity buildings and the great flour mills, St. Anthony 
Falls and a fine business district 
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At St. Paul is located a magnificent State Capitol, a 
pesutiful auditorium building, and also lakes and parks 
and beautiful stores to attract sight-seers. 

Leave St. Paul via Nor. Pac. Ry., 11:00 p. m., Sept. 
12th. 

Leaving Minneapolis the train crosses the State of 
Minnesota and its beautiful 10,000 Lake Region where 
lakes and woods interspersed with pretty farms and 
lake resorts make the ride through Minnesota of variety 
and charm. 

Fargo, North Dakota, in the famous Red River Valley 
js reached the following morning and during that day 
the trail will pass through the rolling prairies of North 
Dakota. Many of the large bonanza wheat farms will 
be seen and shortly before noon Bismarck, the State 
Capitol is reached. In mid-afternoon the party reaches 
the Bad Lands, and now more properly known as Pyra- 
mid Park. Here the landscape is painted all the deli- 
cate tints of the rainbow and is broken by odd buttes, 
gullies and wierdly shaped hills of unlimited variety and 
color. Near Medora, in the heart of Pyramid Park, 
Theodore Roosevelt ranched when a young man, and the 
train passes through the plains where he rode with other 
cowboys of the region. 

At Glendive, Mont., the Yellowstone River becomes a 
fascinating companion of the train for 340 miles. 

Arrive Gardiner, Mont., via Nor. Pac., 11:15 a. m., 
Sept. 14th. 

From Livingston open observation cars may be at- 
tached to your train that you may better enjoy the ride 
through Yankee Jim Canyon to Gardiner—Gateway to 
Yellowstone Park. 

Leave Gardiner, Mont., by auto, 11:35 a. m., Sept. 14th. 

We leave Gardiner in comfortable autos of the Yel- 
lowstone Park Transportation Company for Mammoth 
Hot Springs—The Capitol of Yellowstone. The entire 
park trip is made by auto. 

Arrive Mammoth Hot Springs, 11:55 a. m., Sept. 14th. 

The beautifully colored terraces and other attractions 
of Mammoth will hold your interest during the after- 
noon. 

Leave Mammoth Hot Springs, 8:00 a. m., Sept. 15th. 

From Mammoth the party will be carried via the mag- 
nificent Golden and Silver Gate Canyon, Norris Geyser 
tasin, Mammoth Paint Pots, and Fountain Geyser. 

Arrive Old Faithful, 12:30 p. m., Sept. 15th. 

The Geyser Basin in the vicinity of Old Faithful Inn 
These vol- 
canoes of water and colored pools are exceptionally in- 


is the greatest geyser basin in the world. 


teresting. 

Leave Old Faithful, 2:00 p. m., Sept. 16th. 

An auto trip of constant variety and interest over the 
Short stop-over is made at the 
Thumb Station for a visit to Paint Pots and Fishing 
Cone. 

Arrive Yellowstone Lake, 5:00 p. m., Sept. 16th. 

Yellowstone Lake, elevation 7,741 feet, is the second 
From this lake 
with its artistic irregular shores mountain scenery of 


Continental Divide. 


highest navigable lake in the world. 


the park is seen to exceptional advantage. 
Leave Yellowstone Lake, 9:00 a. m., Sept. 17th. 
Through Hayden 
scenic attractions. 
Arrive Grand Canyon, 12:00 noon, Sept. 17th. 
“The Gem of Yellowstone.” The grandeur of this most 
beautiful of nature’s handiwork is such that language 


Valley and its many interesting 


is inadequate to convey a just conception of “it’s beau- 
tiful tints—beyond the reach of human art.” 

Leave Grand Canyon, 9:00 a. m., Sept. 18th. 

One of the most thrilling rides in the Park is that 


from Grand Canyon to the summit of Mt. Washburn. 
The view is marvelous and one obtains, as in no other 
way, an accurate conception of the Park as a whole. 
There is an additional charge of $2.00 for this trip. 
Arrive Cody, 4:55 p. m., Sept. 18th. 
Leave Cody, Wyo., via C.B.4Q. RR., 7:20 a. m. Sept. 19 
Arrive Denver via C.B.4Q. RR., 10:05 a. m., Sept. 20. 
Leave Denver, 3:00 p. m. or 7:40 p. m., Sept. 20th. 
Arrive Colorado Springs, 5:50 p. m. or 10:10 p. m., 
Sept. 20th. 
13th City Managers’ Convention September 21-22-23, 1926 


Cost of Trip via Kansas City 


Approximate expense cost of the trip as outlined here- 
in is shown below and varies, depending upon sleeping 
car accommodations desired and the manner in which 
the space is occupied. 

Summer tourist rate Kansas City to Yellowstone Park 


and return via Denver and Colorado Springs $ 55.13 
Lower berth Kansas City to St. Paul ‘ 5.63 
Lower berth St. Paul to Gardiner 12.00 
Lower berth Cody to Denver , 8.25 
Yellowstone Park rate using camps* 45.00 

$126.01 


* For those preferring to stop at the hotels 
in the Park add $9.00 to the above cost. 


Chicago Itinerary 

Leave Chicago, Il., via C.B.4Q. RR. 11:00 p. m., 

Sept. llth, 10:35 a. m., Sept. 12th. Arrive St. Paul via 

C.B.&4Q. RR. 10:55 a. m., Sept. 12th, 10:30 p. m., Sept. 
12th. 

Schedule in connection with the above will be the 

same as shown on suggested itinerary from Kansas City. 


Cost of Trip via Chicago 
Approximate expense cost of the trip as outlined here- 
in from Chicago is shown below and varies, depending 
upon sleeping car accomodations desired and the man- 
ner in which said space is occupied. 
Summer tourist rate Chicago to Yellowstone Park and 


return via Denver and Colorado Springs $ 59.35 
Lower berth from Chicago to St. Paul 3.75 
Lower berth from St. Paul to Gardiner 12.00 
Lower berth from Cody to Denver 8.25 
Yellowstone Park rate using camps* 45.00 


* For those preferring to stop at the hotels 
in the Park add $9.00 to the above cost. 
Make your reservations for special car space with the 
Executive Secretary. 


The following people have already indicated their in- 
tention of taking the specially arranged Yellowstone 
Park trip for city managers and others attending the 
convention. 

Walter A. Richards, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

S. C. Chapin, La Crosse, Kansas. 

H. F. McElroy, Kansas City, Mo. 

F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Tenn. 

oO. E. Carr, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

E. V. Spence, San Angelo, Texas. 

E. E. McAdams, Waco, Texas. 

Dr. Leonard D. White, University of Chicago. 
Fire Chief Warwick, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Mr. Stutz, Executive Secretary. 


oa 


Mrs. Carr Mrs. White 
Mrs. Spence Mrs. Chapin 
Mrs. Stutz Mrs. Richards 
Miss McElroy Mrs. Cloud 
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Brownlow Offered Australian Tour 

Louis Brownlow, formerly city manager of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, is considering an offer 
from the Consolidated Press Association, of 
a four months tour of New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, to make a report on general conditions 
and write a series of articles for that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Brownlow for years was prominent 
among the Washington correspondents and is 
a newspaper man of great ability. He is now 
at Ocean City, Md., recuperating in health, 
and if his health permits, he may take this 
mission. If he decides to go, it is understood 
that Mrs. Brownlow will accompany him. 

Mr. Brownlow’s many friends in the As- 
sociation will be glad to know that his health 
is greatly improved since leaving Knoxville. 


= 
~ 





Cleveland Needs Civic Salesmen 

W. R. Hopkins, city manager of Cleveland, 
in a recent address on the “Needs of Cleve- 
land,” said that Cleveland needs a “shock 
squad” of civic super-salesmen. 

“Hard-fighting, hard-hitting, go-getters,” 
in the words of Mr. Hopkins. “Men who will 
back their judgment with cash; men who can 
get into the fiercest fight the city has ever 
had and bring home the prizes—new indus- 
tries.” 

Mr. Hopkins declared that failure to locate 
new industries, manufacturies and businesses 
in Cleveland is one of the city’s greatest prob- 
lems. While the City of Cleveland has not 
been growing slowly—and in fact it is one 
of the most progressive cities in the country 
Mr. Hopkins feels that greater progress is 
possible with the proper salesmanship. 


»™ 
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THE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Applications for Active Membership 

All applications for Active membership in 
this Association will be listed in this column 
in accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution. 

J. J. Engelman, City Manager, Burkbur- 
nett, Texas. The application of Mr. J. J. 
Engelman, City Manager of Burkburnett, 
Texas, recommended by Mr. O. E. Carr, City 
Manager of Fort Worth, Texas, and Mr. E. E. 
McAdams, City Manager of Waco, Texas, has 
been received. Mr. Engelman is a graduate 
of the Metropolitan Business College of Dallas 
and was afterwards connected with the Farm- 
ers Supply Company of Burkburnett and a 
realty concern in the same city. From 1921 





to 1925 he was city secretary and comptroller 
of Burkburnett and was appointed city map- 
ager July 1, 1925. 

Mr. A. E. Stockburger, City Manager, South 
Pasadena, Calif. The application of Mr. A, BE. 
Stockburger, City Manager of South Pasadena, 
Calif., recommended by F. A. Rhodes, Manager 
of Operations, San Diego, Calif., and Mr. J. 
W. Price, City Manager, Anaheim, Calif., has 
been received. Mr. Stockburger received the 
degree of B. S. in mechanical engineering 
from the University of Arkansas. He was 
formerly connected with mercantile, automo- 
bile and oil enterprises. He was mayor and 
councilman at Siloam Springs, Arkansas. He 


has been city manager of South Pasadena 
since September, 1925. 
R. A. Watkins, City Manager, Pittsburg, 


Calif. The application of Mr. R. A. Watkins, 
City Manager of Pittsburg, recommended by 
Mr. R. M. Dorton, City Manager of Monterey, 
Calif., and Mr. H. C. Bottorff, City Manager 
of Sacramento, Calif., has been received. Mr, 
Watkins attended the University of Iowa. For 
two years, he was general works manager and 
engineer of the American Machine Products 
Company. During the war he was director of 
purchases and aeronautical engineering of the 
U. S. N. Flying Corp, stationed at Washing- 
ton, D. C. For two years he was manager of 
works for the Clarinda Lawn Mower and 
Washing Machine Company and he has also 
served as superintendent of the 
Highway Commission. 


California 
He was appointed city 
manager of Pittsburg in June, 1925. 


- = 
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A Good Investment 

To be able to pay one’s debts and still not 
be able to do so is the predicament which Ard- 
more finds herself in today—but not alto- 
gether to her sorrow. According to the state 
ment of City Manager Kirk Dyer there is am- 
ple money in the sinking fund with which to 
wipe out the entire bond issue of $123,000 
which falls due in 1928, but so solid is Ard- 
more regarded by outside investors and so se 
cure do they regard this 5 per cent invest- 
ment that they declined to heed the pleas of 
the city manager to accept payments for these 
bonds at once and thus wipe them off the city 
books. This is a compliment to Ardmore, no 
doubt, but it is also a drag, with interest 
for two years which must be paid in the end 
and which will be paid promptly when due. 

“Ardmore is fortunate in many respects 
and one of these is in the possession of a good 
business municipal administration.” 
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By the Way | 


What The Press is Saying About The City Manager Plan 











Twelve Years’ Experience 

“After nearly twelve years’ experience with 
the city manager plan, Iowa Falls is more 
than ever convinced that it is the only satis- 
factory way to run a city government. 

“The plan was established here in 1914 and 
there never has been any suggestion that the 
city go back to the old method. Those who 
understand city affairs here know it is suc- 
cessful, due in a great measure to the efficient 
work of City Manager J. O. Gregg. 

“The city 
under the old plan, but it renders twice the 
amount of service for the same cost.—Des 
Moines, Iowa, Tribune-News. 


government costs as much as 


A Tip From Astoria 
The following is 
Astoria Evening Budget on 


taken from an editorial 
appearing in the 
July 1, 1926: 


“Portland is in the throes of graft con- 
troversy over the disclosures made that 
gambling is conducted without any ap- 
parent effort to check it. 

“A minister of the gospel conducted an 
investigation and made some startling 
discoveries. He refused to be ‘shushed’ 
and compelled the officials to take notice 
of his accusations. He forced the grand 
jury to return indictments and now his 
charges that the gambling games are pro- 
tected by officers who are accepting money 
for permitting them to operate have pro- 
voked a merry little fuss. The mayor has 
called for a grand jury to investigate, 
the district attorney has called upon the 
governor to send the attorney general to 
Portland and the ministerial association 
has appointed a committee to camp on the 
job. 

“Astoria has been through the situation 
and can sympathize with Portland. Also 
she can advise Portland that the best way 
to stop such civic turmoil and agitation is 
to purge her officialdom of those who sell 
out to the evil forces they are hired to 
subdue.” 

Astoria in days gone by was well known 
in the West as the most corrupt city on the 
Pacific Coast, and the daily papers were filled 
with items concerning grand jury investiga- 
tions, fist fights on the floor of the Council 
Chamber, and co 


rrupt practices of its officials. 


In 1921, the year prior to the adoption of 
the City Manager Form of Government, the 
Council exceeded its budget allowance by 
186% and it is rumored that a large propor- 
tion of the excess went to fatten the purse 
of certain councilmen. 


A Dull Time 

“If the city manager plan carries in Seattle 
it will make life dull for the burghers of the 
metropolis—deprive them of the regular fight- 
ing between the mayor and city council to 
which they are accustomed. A mayor who 
worked amicably with the council would be a 
sensation in Seattle.”—South Prairie Sun 


Some Try Both 
“Kansas City, second city of Missouri, is 
trying the city manager plan. St. Louis, 
first city of Missouri, is trying the recall. We 
are all happiest trying something.” 
Plattsmouth, Neb., Journal 


“Fort Collins is planning to give up the Com- 
mission form of City government for the City 
Manager plan that has, beyond doubt, demon- 
strated its superior value in Boulder and many 
other cities. The City Manager plan steadily 
grows in favor because it is sound in principle.” 

Boulder (Colo.) News Herald. 


Out in Norfolk, Nebraska, the city council 
was meeting to discuss a suggestion to change 
to a city manager form of government. Af- 
brilliant 
cluded dramatically: 


ter a argument, one speaker con- 
“No, gentlemen, let us retain the council 
maniac form.” 


The grand jury of Glenn County, California, 
recommends action by the next legislature to 
legalize the appointment of a county manager 
for the counties of California. Sentiment for 
this administrative reform seems to be grow- 
ing. 
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Documentaires 








Digest 


Publication No. 5 


Municipales 


Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 


Director, AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 


elcethlaiiacastaiiailacinaal John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas. 
see SOHN F. WiLtMort, General Municipal Secretariat, Lawrence, Kansas. 


The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles dealing with loca} 


government and administration; also briefs of important local government news items. 
association and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. 
as “Tablettes Documentaires Municipales” in ‘Les Sciences Administratives,” 


Belgium. ) 


PRICE: riavues 


CENTS 


It is designed to promotes 
(A French edition is published 
3bis Rue De La Regence, Brussels, 


7a Corry 


(Reproduction of any part of this Digest is forbidden without specific permission) 





The International Federation of Local Government Associations 
Brussels, London, Lawrence. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 


3bis RUE DE LA REGENCE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Officers and General Council 


President : M. KLEIN, Holland 
M. Wisaut, Holland 
Vice-President : M. Jonxer, Holland 


M. BRUGGEMAN, FRANCE 
Director Secretary General: 
M. Vinck, Belgium 


M. Heragiot, France 
M. Sevier, France 


rk. Stutz, United States 
DIGNeFre, Belgium 

De SCHULTHERS, Switzerland 
CuHappvis, Switzerland 
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General Purposes 


The purposes of The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 
ishment and development of 


ganization of international congresses; 2—The 


1—The periodical or- 
inter-municipal relations by 


creating a national bond between the local authorities in each country, and an international bond between the na 


tional associations of local governments; 
on local government subjects. 





8$—The maintenance of a permanent office for research and information 





Vol. I 

Rivalry between the members of seven vol- 
unteer fire companies is said to be the cause 
of ten fires in a small town in Long Island. 
The members of one company set fire to build- 
ings on ten different occasions in order to cre- 
ate some excitement and “bask in the heroism 
which was bound to follow.” The “fire bugs” 
were discovered when the chief passed by a 
company house and found the engines run- 
ning and all the firemen all ready for alarm 
three minutes before it was given. Upon in- 
vestigation, a coat belonging to one of the fire- 
men was found at the scene of the fire which 
had been started with some waste. 


The health needs of New York City have 
recently been investigated by a committee of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. It sum- 
marizes the problems facing the city as fol- 
lows: decentralization of population and bet- 
ter housing conditions, strengthening of the 
sanitary safeguards in food production and 
distribution, adequate sewage and garbage dis- 
posal, systematic development of health edu- 
cation based on sound principles, supervision 


August, 1926 





No. 8 





and control of occupational hazards, extension 
of outdoor recreational facilities and suppres- 
sion of obnoxious and deleterious odors, and 
the dust and smoke nuisance. 


The city of Baltimore, Maryland, is begin- 
ning to appreciate the facilities offered by the 
free public bath commission. A total of 113,- 
857 persons used the public baths in May, 
which is an increase of about 6,000 over last 
year’s May record. Also 1707 persons in May 
used the public laundries. Baltimore is one 
of the foremost cities in these developments, 
which are very common in Great Britain. 


Peter Witt, a member of the city council 
of Cleveland, Ohio, recently introduced an or- 
dinance providing for the purchase of the 
street railway system, with public ownership 
and operation in view. Probably a referen- 
dum of the people will be taken. Witt is re- 
garded as a great street railway management 
expert and belongs to the group in Cleveland 
which gave the people the advantages of a 3 
cent car fare. 
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The Toledo, Ohio, police department is re- 
quiring that all news boys wear badges, to aid 
in the enforcement of the ordinance regarding 
the age of newsboys. The city council has 
appropriated money to purchase the necessary 
badges. 


Fifty-one percent of the 15,722 persons ar- 
rested in Dayton, Ohio, last year forfeited 
their bail. 


The Bureau of Railroads of the Argentine 
Republic reports that the electrification of 
railroads is progressing, and that all grade 
crossings within the limits of the national cap- 
ital, Buenos Aires, are to be eliminated. Ar- 
gentina is also to have the air mail and pas- 
senger service which was put into service be- 
tween the Argentine and the Uruguayan cap- 
ital recently. 


The State of Rio Grande do Sul of Brazil 
reports an encouraging increase in the num- 
ber and length of macadamized highways. As 
a consequence of good roads improvement, the 
number of automobiles in the state is grow- 
ing rapidly, an average of 300 per month be- 
ing imported. 


An international conference on emigration 
and immigration will meet in Havana, Cuba, 


in 1927 which will discuss the problems of both 
the countries sending emigrants and the coun- 
tries receiving immigrants. 


The provisional government of Ecuador has 
issued a decree organizing a food control board 
in Guayaquil which will regulate the price and 
prevent the unnecessary raising of the cost of 
necessary articles. The board will be com- 
posed of the governor of the province as chair- 
man, a merchant, and a worker. 





The Venezuelan government is now mining 
almost two thousand tons of coal monthly at 
its bituminous mines at Naricual. The coal 
is used for railways and shipping and also 
supplies the Venezuelan navy. 


A proposal to change the system of assess- 
ment from capital to unimproved land value 
has been carried by a vote of the Patangata, 
New Zealand, county rate payers by 477 to 
103 votes. This is a larger majority than was 
expected, since there was no special propagan- 
da used. 


The Argentine Republic has opened a new 
eye clinic where free treatment will be given 
to children, inmates of asylums and govern- 
ment employes who are suffering from tra- 
choma or other communicable diseases of the 
eye. 








FOUNTAIN IN THE FOREST OF CHAPULTEPEC, MEXICO CITY 
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City Managers—61 
John N. Edy, Berkeley, Calif. 
A. E. Stockburger, So. Pasadena, Calif. 
A. M. Wilson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
T. E. Thompson, Grand Junction, Colo. 
H. C. Gilmore, Montrose, Colo. 
Walter A. Richards, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Blanchard D. Horne, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Eugene Masters, St. Augustine, Fla. 
H. H. Sherer, Glencoe, Ill. 
F. E. Danielson, Hinsdale, Ill. 
H. L. Woolhiser, Winnetka, Ill. 
C. L. Ehrhart, Clarinda, Ia. 
C. E. Douglas, Dubuque, Ia. 
Bert C. Wells, Jr., Atchison, Kans. 
W. M. Slopansky, Belleville, Kans. 
W. F. Benson, El Dorado, Kans. 
A. W. Seng, Hays, Kans. 
E. H. Hawkins, Hoisington, Kans. 
S. T. Manuel, Kinsley, Kans. 
S. C. Chapin, La Crosse, Kans. 
Theo. F. Kessler, Escanaba, Mich. 
Earl C. Elliott, Wichita, Kans. 
Fred H. Locke, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. M. Rich, Ironwood, Mich. 
Rolland S. Wallis, Manistique, Mich. 
C. W. Ham, Pontiac, Mich. 


Henry A. Sherman, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


H. F. McElroy, Kansas City, Mo. 

L. A. Goines, Alliance, Nebr. 

J. P. Broome, Summit, N. J. 

B. H. Calkins, Albuquerque, N. M. 
J. H. Bender, Clayton, N. M. 

R. W. Rigsby, Durham, N. C. 

D. L. Struthers, Gastonia, N. C. 

H. H. Canfield, Cleveland Hts., Ohio 
Chas. A. Carran, E. Cleveland, Ohio 
I. C. Brower, Lima, Ohio 

D. F. Herrick, Oberlin, Ohio 

Kirk Dyer, Ardmore, Okla. 

S. P. Malone, Pawhuska, Okla. 

O. A. Kratz, Astoria, Ore. 

H. F. Burkholder, Edgeworth, Penn. 
John C. Hiteshew, Sewickley, Penn. 
J. P. Soderstrum, Rapid City, S. D. 
V. J. Hultquist, Aleoa, Tenn. 

E. R. Lingerfelt, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Jeff D. Bartlett, Amarillo, Tex. 

J. Bryan Miller, Bryan, Tex. 

J. J. Engelman, Burkburnett, Tex. 
O. E. Carr, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





Colorado Springs Is Calling Yoy! 


{ following persons have already jgjcated 
Annual Convention of the International ¢ ty M 
Colorado, September 21, 22, 23, 1926. Tog. 137 t 

Write the Executive Secretary at one gt yo 
ring your city officials: mayors, council, depa 


S. H. Bothwell, Longview, Tex. A 
E. V. Spence, San Angelo, Tex. J. I 
E. E. McAdams, Waco, Tex. 

W. P. Hunter, Roanoke, Va. Mal 
Harrison G. Otis, Clarksburg, W. Va. Ma} 
C. M. Osborn, Kenosha, Wis. Ma’ 
George Garrett, Rhinelander, Wis. Ma’ 
M. J. Rutledge, Woodstock, New Bruns. Ma’ 


INTERIOR, MUNICIPAL AUDIT 
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You! September 21, 


22, 23, 1926 








lready jnjjcated their intention of attending the Thirteenth 
-rnational ( ty Managers’ Association at Colorado Springs, 
926. Tota: 137 to date. 

at ones tht you will be there. Bring your family, too. 
councilmen, department heads and friends. 


A. T. Lawson, Leaside, Ont. 

J. Henri Valiquette, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Others—20 

Mayor J. N. Fogarty, St. Augustine, Fla. 


a. Mayor J. S. Rhein, Alliance, Nebr. 

Mayor Monteith, Clayton, N. M. 

Mayor Ira Harris, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
runs, Mayor of Dubuque, Ia. 


NICIPAL AUDITORIUM, COLORADO SPRINGS 





Dr. Geo. J. Hand, City Phys., Alliance, Nebr. 

City Attorney, Alliance, Nebr. 

City Engineer, Dubuque, Ia. 

1 Councilman, Dubuque, Ia. 

1 Commissioner, Pontiac, Mich. 

Dr. Leonard D. White, University of Chicago 

Fire Chief Warwick, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Dr. A. R. Hatton, Councilman, Cleveland, O. 

August Vollmer, Police Chief, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mr. Stutz, Executive Secretary 

Mr. Willmott, Assistant Secretary 

Mr. Harold D. Smith, Lawrence, Kans. 

Miss Myrtle Galvin and Assistant—Conven- 
tion Reporters, Chicago, Ill. 

Walter Matscheck, Kansas City, Mo. 

Subscribers—6 

Mr. R. E. McDonnell (Burns & McDonnell, 
Kansas City, Mo.) 

Mr. Black (Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo.) 

Mr. Geo. Smee, Ponca City, Okla. 

Mr. Chas. DeWolf, Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. C. C. Murphy, City Clerk, Winslow, Ariz. 

J. N. Valbert, Chamber of Commerce, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

City Managers, Inactive—2 
C. W. Koiner, Pasadena, Calif. 
C. A. Ridley, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ladies—48 


Mrs. Carr Mrs. Wallis 
Mrs. Bothwell Mrs. Cloud 
Mrs. Spence Mrs. McDonnell 
Mrs. Wells Mrs. Smith 
Mrs. Biehl Mrs. De Wolf 
Mrs. Rich Mrs. Brower 
Mrs. Carran Mrs. Hiteshew 
Mrs. Stutz Mrs. Dyer 
Mis. Locke Mrs. Lingerfelt 
Mrs. Masters Mrs. Engleman 
Miss Masters Mrs. Miller 
Miss McElroy Mrs. Canfield 
Mrs. Osborne Mrs. Seng 
Mrs. Horne Mrs. Koiner 
Mrs. Hultquist Mrs. Wilson 
Mrs. Douglas Mrs. Bender 
Mrs. Ham Mrs. Monteith 
Mrs. Calkins Mrs. Manuel 
Mrs. Hatton Mrs. Smee 
Mrs. White Mrs. Rigsby 
Mrs. Chapin Mrs. Harris 
Mrs. Richards Mrs. Soderstrum 
Mrs. Burkholder Mrs. Malone 
Mrs. Elliott Mrs. Lawson 
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Gleiwitz, eine oberschlesische Stadt. Band XII, 


Monographien Deutscher Stadte. Edited by 
Erwin Stein. Deutscher Kommunal-Verlag, 
Berlin. 1925. Pp. 296. 


This study is the twelfth of a series being 
made under the auspices of the Vereins fiir 
Kommunalwirtschaft and Kommunalpolitik, 
under the editorship of its general secretary. 

Gleiwitz is located near the center of the 
coal and iron mining regions in Upper Silesia. 
Its local officials each have contributed a pa- 
per on some phase of the city’s life. 

Six divisions comprise the book: an intro- 
duction giving an historical review, and 
sketches of the city as a garden and residen- 
tial city; local government, including home 
building and general welfare activities; cul- 
tural movements and organizations, such as 
the municipal theater, the exhibits of sculp- 
ture, museums and the provisions for music; 
communication, roads, canals, etc.; trade and 
commerce; and mining and the other indus- 
tries. 

There are numerous illustrations. The book 
will be interesting to those who wish to read 
of German customs, governments, local his- 
tory, and industry. Making a series of books 
such as this available in English would go a 
great distance in bridging the gap of ignor- 
ance as to local government in Germany. 


A Health Survey of 86 Cities, by George T. 
Palmer, Philip S. Platt, W. Frank Walker, 
Armetta J. Nicoll, Anna Jablonower, Re- 
search Division, American Child Health As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Pp. 614, 43 charts. Price $3.00. 


This noteworthy survey was undertaken to 
determine the extent of public health activi- 
ties for children in 86 cities between 40,000 
and 70,000 population. It includes, however, 
appraisals of all health activities, public or 
private in these communities. 

The report has four sections: The conduct 
of the Investigation, Administrative Practices 
in Public Health, Sketches of the Health Work 
in Each City, and a Proposed Plan of Organi- 
zation of Community Health Work for a City 
of 50,000 Population. 

The second section contains such chapters 
as Characteristics of Cities, Organization and 


Personnel of the Board of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics, Control of Communicable Diseases, Tu- 
berculosis, and Venereal Disease, Maternity 
Hygiene, Infant, Pre-school, and School Child 
Hygiene, Sanitation, Popular Health Instruc- 
tion, Recreation, and Public Health Nursing. 
We learn that eighteen of the cities surveyed 
have a form of the city manager plan (only 
seventeen are recognized by the International 
City Managers’ Association). 

In a work of this kind, one looks for some 
scale of comparison, but the investigators have 
surmounted the manifest evils of such a rule- 
of-thumb method and have devised an Ap- 
praisal Form for City Health Work which is 
to be used to rate each city on each of almost 
a thousand items covered. There is also a 
compact table of selected facts about the prac- 
tices of each city. 

The Summary and Recommendations, and 
the “Proposed Plan” for a city of 50,000 merit 
the attention of every public health official. 
The conduct of the survey and conditions men- 
tioned in each city should aid those officials 
who are seeking to eliminate the insanitary 
conditions of their cities. 


The Construction and Control of Buildings and 
the Development of Urban Areas in the 
United States of America. A Report to the 
Lendon County Council by C. Topham For- 
rest, F. R. I. B. A., F. R. S. E., F.G.S. Ar- 
chitect to the Council. P. S. King & Son. 
London. 1925. Pp. 109. Price 5s. 


To aid it in controlling the growth of the 
great city, the London County Council sent its 
architect to the United States to investigate 
the methods of control used. The report com- 
prises eight sections; general building regu- 
lations, building control as regards fire pro- 
tection, concrete, reinforced concrete, and steel 
frame construction, town planning and zoning, 
state and city art commissions, housing, edu- 
cational buildings, and summary and recom- 
mendations. 

The author visited Washington, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, and 
Buffalo and had the hearty co-operation of 
municipal officials in his work. He makes 
comparisons between analogous provisions of 
the ordinances of each of these 


and 


cities 
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those of London, and illustrates his findings 
in the United States and his recommendations 
for action with dozens of plans and maps. 

The book will be highly useful to those who 
wish to know the technical details of the pro- 
cedure used in the cities mentioned, especially 
the practices in London. 


= 
a 


Disease Prevention, Herbert H. Waite, M. D., 
Prof. of Bacteriology and Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Thomas Crowell Com- 
any, New York. 1926. Pp. 680. Price $4. 


the realm of health work, the maxim “An 
-e of prevention, etc.” is just as legitimate 
in any other field of human activity. To 
ery on scientific preventive work, however, 

e must have sufficient knowledge to retain 

2’s balance in the midst of popular diagnoses 

i prescription. An asafoetida bag is no 

ger considered sufficiently efficacious to 
revent certain epidemic diseases. 

This book should do a great service in re- 
lacing such discarded opinions with scientific 
nformation upon transmissable diseases and 
ogical procedures for their prevention and 
ontrol. 

Since present preventive technique is based 
pon the work of countless experimenters and 
he experiences and discoveries of many pio- 
vers of medicine, the first chapter gives an 
xcellent genetic approach to the subject. Es- 
vecially interesting and valuable in this chap- 
er are the subjects of spontaneous generation, 
heory of contagion, the period of discovery of 
isease-producing bacteria, and the  begin- 
ings of inoculation. 

Administrators and even municipal sanitary 
fficers will benefit from the chapters on “The 
scope of Sanitary Science,” “Epidemiology,” 
and “General Methods of Disease Prevention.” 

The remaining fifteen chapters include an 
analysis of the methods of transmission, inci- 
dence, immunity, period of communicability, 
symptoms, treatment, and history of practic- 
ally every known transmissable disease. They 
are grouped into chapters according to their 
means of transmission and causation. 

There is no doubt but that this book will 
make a valuable accession to the library of 
those interested in public health, but have not 
had the medical training which would enable 
them to secure information from original sour- 
res. 





CURRENT AND CIVIC LITERATURE 
Administrative Code and Manual 
ansas City, Missouri, adopted April 14, 1926. 
Habana, Metropolis of Caribbean. pp. 38.: 
* World's Highland Capital. pp. 28. 


of Accounting of 
pp. 84 
La Paz 
: Rie De Janeiro 
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the Fair Capital of Brazil, pp. 24.; Panama and Colon 
Gateway Cities Between Greatest Oceans. pp. 28. Pan- 
American Union. Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1925. 


Industrial Relations, pp. 16. Primer No. 38. Our 
Political System. Primer No. 4. New York Federa- 
tion of Progressive Women, 15 E. 40th St.. New York 
City. 

City Planning and Zoning Ordinance No. 1150. City 
of Michigan City, Indiana. pp. 12. William F. C. 
Dall, Mayor. 


Proposed Department of Education—Joint Hearing 
Before the Committee on Labor, United States Senate 
and the Committee on Education, House of Representa- 
tives. February 24-25-26, 1926. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1926. pp. 410. 

The Concrete of the Architect and Sculptor by John 
J. Earley. Portland Cement Association, Chicago. April, 
1926. pp. 12. 

The Statistics of Fire Department by the Dauntless 
Club of the Buffalo Fire Department. John F. Flood, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1925. pp. 36. price 25 cents. 

Yearbook, Philadelphia Section of the American As- 
sociation of Civil Engineers. Philadelphia, May, 1926. 
Geo. H. Shaw, Secretary-treasurer. 906 Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia. pp. 31. 

Tax Rates in Minnesota. 
Price $1.00. 
of Minnesota. 


Publication No. 8. 1926. 
Management and Control of Tourist Camps 

Publication No. 10. pp. 18. Mimeograph. 
Price 75c. The League of Minnesota Municipalities, 
Minneapolis. April and June, 1926. 

Fifty Years of Legal Aid Work, William D. Guthrie, 
President of the Association of the Bar of New York 
City. The Legal Aid Review. 239 Broadway. pp. 16. 

A Bibliography on Probation, Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Courts, Crime, Psychiatric Treatment and 
Related Subjects. pp. 15. Does Punishment Pay? by 
Charles Platt. pp. 8 The National Probation Associa- 
tion, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 1926. 

Annual Report of the Public Service Commission, 
Labor Department. State of Kansas for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1925. E. N. Cummings, Sec., Kan- 
sas State Printer, Topeka, 1926. pp. 87. 

Milk and Its Relation to the Public Health. Matthias 


Nicoll, Jr.. M. D. pp. 20. The Public Health Nurse 
and the Work She Does. pp. 16. What You Should 
Know About Tuberculosis. pp. 32. Little Mothers’ 
League. S. Josephine Baker, M. D., D. P. H. pp. 41. 
Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis). Information for 
Parents, Physicians and Health Officers. pp. 8. Diph- 
theria. Information for Parents, Physicians and Health 
Officers. pp. 4. Diphtheria Carriers. pp. 4. Typhoid 
Fever. pp. 4. The Conduct of an Isolation Period for 


Communicable Disease in a Home. pp. 4. Regulations 
and Instructions for Cleansing and Disinfection. pp. 16. 
Issued by the New York State Department of Health. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Vehicular Traffic Congestion and Retail Business. 
Domestic Commerce Division, Department of Commerce 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 1926. pp. 50 

A Milk Ordinance for Minnesota Cities and Villages. 
Publication No. 9. League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
May Ist, 1926. pp. 8. Price 10c. 

Unions Reduce Industrial Waste, pp. 12. 
Life More Abundantly, pp. 6. Modern Trade Unionism, 
pp. 16. William Green, President, American Federation 
of Labor. Wage Negotiations and Practices, Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President of A. F. of L. pp. 56. Union 
Management Co-operation, B. M. Jewell and O. S. Beyer, 
Jr. Published by the American Federation of Labor. 
Washington, D. C. 


Labor Seeks 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 























REGISTRATION 


A system of registering 


United States 


voters in San Francisco, 


California, is unique and works with a great deal of 


efficiency. The board of 
unusually wide powers, incl 


election commissioners, has 
uding independence from the 


remainder of the city budget. The state election laws 


do not describe in minute detail the routine to be 


followed, which gives the board wide power over con- 


duct of registration. The procedure of registration 


including the registration 
registration, is described. 
tistics, of the checking an 


records and correction of 


The cost of registration sta- 


d voting and a description 


of the system's effectiveness in preventing fraudulent 


voting are given “Regis 
Francisco,” Joseph P. Harr 


tration for Voting in San 
ris National Municipal Re- 


view, New York. Vol. 15. No 4 April, 1926 pp 


212-218. 

RECALL ELECTIONS 
There are now 15 states 
recall to all cities within th 
which provide for the recs 


are probably about 1500 in 


1-52 

United States 

which extend the use of the 
ncir boundaries and 23 states 
all im certain cities There 


which the recall exists. The 


author has made a comprehensive study of the number 


of times which the recall 
the petition failed, the el 
was successful It is his o 
ful if there have been mo 


elections in the cities in w 


has been used and whether 
ection failed, or the recall 
pinion that it is very doubt- 
e than 120 municipal recall 


hich the recall is permitted 


A table of recalls i appended The conclusion whict 


can be drawn is that the 


recall has not been abused 


by over-use, and its value lies not so much in it ise, 
but in its existence “The Use of the Recall in Amer- 
ican Cities,’ J. Otis Garber, University of Toledo 
The National Municipal Review, New York May, 192¢ 
Vol. 15. No. 5. pp. 259-261 1-53 
POLITICAL RESEARCH United States 

Progress in political research has been ow as com- 
pared with progress in the nature! sciences, but two 
advances appear to the author to be inevitable; one 
is toward greater intensity of inquwy, and the other 1 


closer integration 


cientific knowledge centering 


around political relatior Progre in Political Re- 
arch,” Charle E. Merriam, University of Chicago 
Th American Political Science Review, Mad Ww 
February, 1926 Vol. 20. No. 1 1-1 1-54 
ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEYS United States 
This is a report of the work dons ¢ one of the 
Round Table at th National Cor renee © th Sciem 
of Polities. The f owing pha of nicipa 
ministrative s v i vere ‘ 
of attack, con of the Round Table, and project 
for research Round Table on Municipa Admini 
tion, Municipal Administrative Survey American Po 
litical Science Review, Madison, Wi February, 102¢ 
Vol. 20. No. 1. py 152-156 l- 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 
Recent press reports have drawn attention to th 
fact that a certain number of municipal light plant 
throughout the country have been abandoned Although 


the article did not say so, 


ownership of light plants 
author cites United States 
there has been a great ir 
ship and that at the pres« 


nicipa!l light plant are 


it inferred that municipa 
was losing ground The 
cer s reports to show that 
crease in municipal owner- 


nt time 40 per cent i mu- 


publicly owned. “Are City 


Owned Light Plants Vanishing?’ Carl D. 


Thompson, 
Sec., Public Ownership League of America. The My. 


nicipal Review of Canada. June, 1926. Vol. 22 

p. 2038. 

MUNICIPAL OFFICE APPLIANCES Great Britain 
With the application of modern office appliances, the 


No. ¢ 
1-56 


work in municipal offices can be brought up to the 
standard which private business sets The article 
covers filing, addressing, multiplying, adding and calev- 
lating machines, duplicating and printing, stamping and 
franking machines, and inter-departmenta! communica. 
tion “Saving Time in Municipal Offices,” Percy Jone, 
Chairman of the Office Appliance Trade’s Association 
The Municipal Journal and Public Works Engineer 
London. June 18, 1926. Vol. 35. No. 1742. p. &77., 1-57 
ADMINISTRATION. LEGISLATION 36.1:35 (43, 4% 
Germany & Belginn 

Foreign laws of administration Report on the new 


laws of German and Belgian administration The 
author compares them to the French legislation which 
he deems too rigid and fragmentary M. Gravereaux 
Paris, Revue Philantropique, Dec. 15, 1925 N. 340 
p. 609-618 See also, Foreign Laws of Administration. 
No. 1, Germany & Belgium Paris, 1925 The Inter- 
national Society, 49 rue de Miromesnil 1-58 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT England 


The County Councils Association at a recent regular 
meeting took up several matters in regard to county 
administration, expenditures for police, education grants 
and teachers’ salary regulations The advantages and 


disadvantages of affiliation with the International Unior 


of Towns and Cities were discussed County Govern- 
ment.”” The Municipal Journal and Public Works En- 
wineer. June 25, 1926. Vol. 35. No. 1743 1933 1-59 











II. Public Finance 











MUNICIPAL BANKING England 
The recent report to the Birminghar City Coun 
of the Municipal Bank has been very gratifying Ther 





remains a large surplus on the year's business and there 
has been a great increase in the number of depositor 
The bank ha done some exceptional wor in enabling 
the erection of house by taking mortgage at low but 
afe rate “Municipal Banking.” Tt Municipa 
Journal and Public Wor Engineer, Lor ! June 25 
1926 Vo 5. No. 1743. p .932 11-3 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE England 
The financing of electricity in reg: t capital ex- 
penditure, the interest on capital, loar and deprecia- 
tion, and obsolescence was discussed at the annual busi 
ne meeting of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountant recently The allocatior of profits 
and the prices of current, as we as the financial re 
ilt which come to local authoritie fror electrica 
indertakings were also dis« ed The need for link- 
ing uy tations throughout the « ntry by main trans 
mission ine wa brought p and engendered very 
lively dis« sion “Municipal Trea er n Conference 
The Municipal Journal and Publix Wwe Engineer 
Londor June 25, 192¢ Vol. 3 No. 174 p. 939-942 
11-34 
PUBLIC CREDIT 
The inevitable result of financing expenditures by 
public credit seen to be that future generations W 
be weighed down by debts, the proceed f which are 
being used fo the construction of improvements that 
the present generatior i enjoying and n which 
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will outlive their usefulness within the present genera- 
tion. Data on the indebtedness in state and local gov- 
ernments are used to illustrate the author’s point. 
“address on Efficiency of Public Administration,” Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, President, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia, Penn. The Municipal Review of 
Canada, Montreal. June, 1926. Vol. 22. No. 6. pp. 
198-195. 11-35 


III.Public Safety 





PREVENTION OF CRIME United States 
The author deals with the problem of the prevention 
of crime from the standpoint of insuring the proper 
personnel to preventive 
measures. He cites the instance of the Harrison nar- 
cotic law which has been enforced by agents who were 
selected under civil service requirements. He believes 
that the prohibition scandals have been due mainly to 
the fact that prohibition agents are not at the present 
time selected by civil There is also a 
classification of types of crime and the objectives of 
law enforcement. 


enforce laws and carry out 


service tests. 


“Problems Involved in the Problem 


of Crime,” Albert Smith Faught, Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Civil Service Commission. Public Personnel 
Studies, Washington, D. C. July, 1926. Vol. 4. No. 
7. pp. 206-209. IlI-34 
ARRESTS United States 
From reports sent to the magazine by the police 


departments in 83 cities of 50,000 population or over, 
a table of the arrests made during 1925 has been com- 
piled. A page of comment upon the wide variations 
in the number of arrests is appended. There is also 
an article on police and judicial action in 611 homicide 
“Arrests During the Year 1925.” The Ameri- 
can City, New York. July, 1926. Vol. 35. No. 1 pp. 60-61. 
I1I-35 

FIRE ALARM SIGNALING United States 
This is the fourth of a series of articles on fire alarm 


cases. 


signaling and discusses and illustrates the various uses 
and installations of the storage battery that is used to 
furnish the electrical power for the operation of the 
modern fire alarm system. “Modern Fire Alarm Signal- 
ing,” E. W. Kierstead, E. E. Fire Engineering, New 
York. June 25, 1926. Vol. 79. Ne. 12. pp. 613, 638, 
641. III-36 
FIRE PROTECTION 

This is the thirteenth section of the University of 
Illinois course in Fire Prevention which considers one 
type of common and very important hazards which the 
chief has to combat 
improper installation 


in his fire prevention work, the 
of mechanical and electrical de- 
vices. This article covers the installation of furnace 
stacks through combustible floors or roofs and the in- 


stallation of hot-air furnaces. “Mechanical Installa- 
tions,” Raymond T. Nelson, Engineer. Western Actuar- 
ial Bureau of Chicago. Fire Engineer, New York. 
June 25, 1926. Vol. 79. No. 12. pp. 617-618. 111-37 
PROTECTION AGAINST MAD DOGS 61.456.3 

Italy 


Small new wagon for the removal of captured dogs. 
Description of an automobile dray allowing a more ex- 
tended supervision of the capture of stray dogs. F. 
Gugganti. “Il muvo furgoncino pel transporto dei cani 
cattarati’’ Milano, Citta di Milano, Oct. 31, 1925. III-38 
STREET RAILWAYS. ACCIDENT  65.642-608:31 (43) 
STATISTICS Germany 

Tramways.._A_ special number of the “Verkehistech- 


nik” treats particularly of obtaining statistics on acci- 
dents caused by railways in Germany. Description of 
numerous new types of vehicles in use in different towns. 
Three articles treating new repair shops for railways. 
Berlin, Verkehistechnik, Sept., 1925. No. 39a. pp. 736- 
759. 8 ill. 111-39 
FIRE PROTECTION United States 

According to the Underwriters, fire-proof buildings 
do not burn down, but do burn out. Thus, in a recent 
report, the Underwriters say that the so-called fire 
proof building brings a false sense of security from fire. 
However, it is the things it contains and not the build- 
ing which is hazardous. The better word would be 
“fire-resistant.” Automatic sprinklers are regarded as 
the best of automatic fire protection apparatus and 
should be installed in any buildings in which there is 
combustible material or furnishings. Three recent de- 
structive fires in “fireproof buildings” are described. 


“Fireproof Invites False Sense of Security,” William 
Jerome Daly. Fire Engineering, New York. July 19, 
1926. Vol. 79. No. 18. pp. 663, 696. 111-40 


FIRE ALARM SIGNALING United States 

The installation of generator sets for furnishing the 
electrical power for the operation of modern fire alarm 
systems and the cause of trouble with these sets and 
the means for remedying the trouble are described in 
this article. Six illustrations are given. “Modern Fire 
Alarm Signaling,” E. W. Kierstead, E.E. Fire Engi- 
neering, New York. July 10, 1926. Vol. 79. No. 13. 
pp. 667-668, 676. Ill-41 


IV.Public Welfare 











MOSQUITO ERADICATION United States 

The stocking of pools and lakes with a top minnow, 
and the treating of marsh land which cannot be drained 
or filled, with oil or paris green are the methods which 
the author recommends for use in the campaign against 
the malarial mosquito. A war against mosquitos has 
been carried on in Illinois for the past few years and 
it has been found that 90% of the malarial mosquitos 
can be eliminated by drainage alone. A map showing 
the result of the campaign and changes in the malaria 
death list in Illinois between 1919 and 1924 is repro- 
duced. “Winning War Against Requires 
Perseverance.” Anselmo F. Dappert, Harry F. Fur- 
geson, Isaac Rawlings, Illinois Dept. of Public Health, 


Mosquitos 


Springfield. The Nation’s Health, Chicago. June 15, 
1926. Vol. & No. 6. pp. 394-398. 1V-170 
FEDERAL DISTRICT PLANNING Canada 


The capital of the Dominion of Canada is practically 
the only federal capital which still remains under minor 
state control. There is a movement on foot now to 
make of Ottawa and Hull, the two cities which con- 
stitute the business and residence center of the capital, 
a federal district for Canada and for creating a plan 
for the physical development of these areas and the 
surrounding region on modern town planning lines. 
The tentative plans are described. “Planning the Ca- 
nadian Capital,” Noulan Cauchon, Chairman, Town 
Planning Commission of Ottawa. The Municipal Re- 
view of Canada, Montreal. May, 1926. Vol. 22. No. 5. 


pp. 156-158. IV-171 
INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE 72:54:71.31 (43) 
AND CITY PLANNING Germany 

Industrial construction and urban landscape.—-In the 


introduction, the author gives a general view of the 
question of the form to give to industrial installations. 
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The character to impress on the forms of these installa- 
tions must take into account their object, in their 
particular type. The form of buildings must indicate 
their At the “Meisterschule”’ of Vienna where he 
teaches, the author impresses these principles on his 
pupils. Examples with applied illustrations. Peter 
Behrens, Prof. Neubabelsberg b/Berlin. “Industrie- 
bauten und Stadtgestaltung.” Der Neubau, 
April 24, 1925. No. &. p. IV-172 
HOUSING 33-332 (079.1) 

International Federation of Building and Public 
Works. International Meeting. A memorandum de- 
scribing the best means for real estate construction for 
middle and upper classes.—Program of meeting. Each 
memorandum is to be divided chapters.—a. 
Administrative measures or recommended legislation 
for facilitating the construction, of such estates; b. 


use. 


Berlin, 
97-102, 10 ill. 


into four 


pro- 
cess and new means of construction permitting the re- 


duction in selling price. d- Conclusions. Paris, Bati- 
ments et Travaux publics, Sept. 27, 1925, No. 78, p. 1. 
IV-173 

HOUSING 33.332 (43.6) 
Austria 

Lodging problem in Vienna.-Even after the large 


amount of construction during the period of 1914-1923, 
there is a shortage of 80,000 lodgings in Vienna. Be- 
fore the war, half of the population 
not vote that a piece of property and location barrack 


of Vienna would 


houses be constructed, in spite of the hygienic and neces- 
sary facilities. The author comments on the task of 
the municipality in the improvement of these defective 
conditions and his program, which is the realization of 
25,000 new lodgings in five years by the tax 
in favor of the construction in effect 


means of 


since February 1, 


1923. Encouragement by the municipal administration 
of co-operation in construction. Jacob Meth. “Das 
Wohnungsproblem in Wien.” Vienna, Oesterreichische 
Germeindezeitung, July 15, 1925. No. 14, p. 518-522. 
IV-174 
RENTS—LEGISLATION 34.743.33 (43) 
Germany 
Law on rents in Germany—The law of March 24, 
1922, has stipulated, for a period of four years, that 
the rents will be increased in the measure only that 
the exact increase of expenses is borne by the proprie- 


tor. The liberty of the contract remains the same but 
all different agreement of legal rents is null if it 
responds to a usurious rate of interest. The municipal 
authorities have the power to determine the fundamental 
legal rent. The governs the conditions of the 
election of a local representative who 
approbation to the use of the landed property of real 


cor- 


law 


must give his 


estate, under certain conditions. Henri Sellier, Paris 
La Vie Urbaine, Feb. 15, 1924. No. 24, p. 481-493. 

1V-175 

HOUSING 33.332 (45) 
Construction in Italy.—The law of August 10, 1925 


The report preceeding the enactment shows some incon- 
veniences (scarcity and advance of construction 
terials and hand labor) has had the actual 
practiced the tax exemptions (during 20 or 25 
for constructions ending before December 31, 
Paris, Batiments et Travaux October 15, 
No. 83, 


CITY PLANNING 


ma- 
regime 
years) 

1926. 

1925. 
1V-176 
71.33.8 :6 
Germany 


publics, 
p..&. 

AND INDUSTRY 
Industry and city planning. influence is 
exercised by industry on the formation of 
the metallurgic 
struction machines as 
ports have revolutionized 
author explains that 


A powerful 
living quar- 
mining industries and 


well as 


ters ; coal con- 
trans- 
The 


and es- 


commerce and 
city planning 
the metallurgic 


systems. 
industry, 
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pecially the 
ercises an 


blacksmith’'s and 
influence for congestion. 


shops 


rolling-mills, ey. 
Details are given 
on the city of Essen, which the author declares to be 
the model type of a city which is all together industria] 


and residential. Herrmann Ehigotz, Pipl., Ing., Essen 


‘Industrie und Siedlung.” Berlin, Deutsche Bauzeitung 


July 11, 1925. No. 55; July 25, 1925. No. 59; supple. 
ment; Stadt und Siedlung, Nos. 14-15, p. 105-112 and 
p. 113-120, 32 ill. IV-177 
MANAGEMENT OF CITIES 71:31 (42.55) 

England 


Proposals for the 
Northampton. 
ment of 
first 


development and reconstruction of 
Report comprising the plan of improve. 
the entire and its neighborhoods. The 
part contains the civic-survey (investigation into 
the state of civic and historic 
of the topography, social, economic and 
ditions. 


city 
development) treatment 
industria] con- 

The second part contains the development pro. 
also the methods and execution. The 
constitutes a interesting study of the city 
and its surrounding territory, also propositions to pro. 
vide for its future expansion in the interest of an effec. 


jects, cost of 


whole very 


tive industrial output, and for the comfort and well. 
being of the citizens. Thomas H. Mawson & Sons, in 
collaboration with Thomas Adams and _ Longstreth 
Thompson. “Northampton; Proposals for development 
and reconstruction.” H. Hankinson, Town Hall, North. 
ampton. Price 15s, 127 pages, charts, plans and dia- 
grams. IV-178 
DEVELOPMENT OF CITIES 71:31 (42.81) 


Durham, England 

Council of the urban district of Consett. 

report on the interior 
city of the County of 
inhabitants. 
industrial 


Preliminary 
project.—_Consett 
Durham, popu- 

Thanks to the generosity of 
group of the 


improvement 
industrial 
13,000 
the principal 


is an 
lation 
city, the council 
has been able to put in a measure to raze a large num- 


ber of congested streets in the center of the city. The 


report contains numerous plans, photos and diagrams. 
A study of existing conditions and provisions, new in- 
terior development of the city comprising the proposal 


of modern streets, markets and automobile parks, civie 


and business centers and a new church. Consett Urban 


District Council. “Preliminary Report on Internal Im- 
provement Scheme.” The Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, 
W.C. IL. Price, 7s. 6p. IV-179 
EXTENSION OF CITIES 71:31 (42.82) 


Northumberland, England 

Plan for the extension of Newcastle.—Reproduction of 
the plan prepared by Mr. R. Dick. He foresees 
the altering of the center of the city to correlate with 
the development of exterior quarters, and in 
with a view of adapting the city to the new 
the Tyne which has been 


Burns 


particular 
bridge on 


decided on between Newcastle 


and Gateshead. The plan is in the hands of town au- 
thorities and the principal route leading to the new 
bridge has already been approved. “Plan for the fu 
ture development of Newcastle."" London. The Builder, 
July 17, 1925. No. 4. 1V-180 
EXTENSION PLANS 71:31 (497.1) 

Yugoslavia 

Report on the extension project of Split (Spalato). 

Detailed exposition by the same author of the project 
classed first at the meeting, for the extension plan of 
the city of Split, 28,000 inhabitants, situated in the 
peninsula of Spalato, in Dalmatia. He debates the de 
veloping of an expanse which would care for the in- 


crease in population of the city, as it would be extended 


to the southwest and to the north as far as the na- 
tural limits. The new plans provide for a population 
of 93,000 inhabitants Mr. W. Schurmann s’ Graven- 
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hage “Erlauterungsbericht zum Erweiterungsbau fur 


Split.” Berlin, Die Baugilde, 1925. No. 6, p. 311-314. 
1V-181 
CITY PLANNING 71:31 (62) 
Egypt 


Plan for Alexandria.—-The extension plan for the de- 
velopment for Alexandria, given in a report of Mr. 
WwW. H. MacLean, has been studied for a population of 
one million, and an expanse of 36 kilometers on about 
five. The principal points concern; a. the circulation ; 
new roads in thickly populated districts, wide roads be- 
tween the suburbs; b. open spaces; parks and large 
grounds; c. development of suburbs in city-gardens ; 
d. extension of the port. Zoning has been made a sepa- 
rate study. Paris, La Vie Urbaine, February 15, 1925. 
No. 24, p. 516-518. IV-182 
LIVING QUARTERS 71:43 (493.2) 

Brabant, Belgium 

An experiment of new art in cheap houses.—Saw- 
tooth plan of houses and corner stores of the modern 
city of Berchem Ste-Agathe. This plan assures sun- 
light reaching to all corners of the houses of which 
face north or south. These houses “in accordion’ as 
told by the inhabitants themselves are very much ap- 
preciated, for they give the occupants a much broader 
horizon. Gardens have been traced by the city archi- 
tect, L. Van der Swaelmen. Pierre Bourgeois, archi- 
tect, Brussels, L’Habitation a bon Marche, October, 


1925. No. 10, p. 182-190, 12 ill. IX-183 
LOCAL VENTILATION 66.297 (44) 
France 


Necessity of permanent and effective air circulation 
in buildings.-From the opinion of all doctors, the re- 
newing of air in buildings, stables and cattle-houses 
Experience has demonstrated that 
the usual methods used so far for renewing local air 


must be continuous. 


are absolutely defective and insufficient; notably, there 
must be a difference of at least 16 to 24 degrees be- 
tween the interior air and the outside air in order for 
the natural vertical ventilation pipes to start to func- 
tion. On the contrary, differential horizontal! ventila- 
tion is permanent and effective enough that the inter- 
mittent vertical ventilation is slight; it starts to funce- 
tion at a difference of a half degree of temperature and 
the intensity of the exchange remains in proportion to 
the number of occupants. The respiratory losses are 
distributed and eliminated in proportion to their pro- 
duction. This system has been adopted by the city of 
Paris, the Prefecture of the Seine, the Anque of France, 
the Compagnie du Chemin de Fer du Nord, and others. 
A. Knapen, Paris, Annales d' Hygiene Publicque, Indus- 
trielle et Sociale, July, 1925. No. 9, p. 405 to 410. 
IV-184 
62.297 (73) 
United States 
Heat and ventilation in the Capitol of the United 
States.—Third article of a series of studies on the 


HEAT AND VENTILATION 


various successively applied methods for heating and 
ventilating the American Senate. The two preceeding 
articles have been published in the March and April 
numbers. The placement of steel pipes by cast iron 
equipment for steam heat. S. Homer Woolbridge. 
“Heating and Ventilating the United States Capitol.” 
New York, The Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 
November, 1925. p. 69-71, 2 diagrams. IX-185 
LOCAL VENTILATION 66.297 (73) 

United States 
Satisfactory ventilation installation for the removal 
of air with separate equipment for different depart- 
ments. Each ventilation piece possess its intake of 
fresh air and a separate means of carrying away used 


air The ventilation is made by removing the air 


and not by diffusion. The departments not occupied 
are not ventilated, although the ventilators may be 
used by all the departments. Details of the construc- 
tion. Samuel R. Lewis. “Meeting Unusual Require- 
ments in a Lodge Building."” New York, The Heating 
and Ventilating Magazine, Oct., 1925. p. 49-59, 14 fig. 
1V-186 

CITY PLANNING United States 
The public conception of the relation of railroads to 
the city plan is very far from the actual facts, accord- 
ing to the writer of this article’ He says that union 
stations are the result of early railway development 
and are not necessary nor essentially convenient, pub- 
lic opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. Other 
problems include the freight terminal, the grade cross- 
ing, and the effect of zoning on the railroads. “The 
Railway and the City Plan,’ C. F. Loweth, Chief En- 
gineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Gen- 
eral Contracting, Chicago. June 16, 1926. Vol. 65. No. 
6. pp. 255-259. 1V-187 
MOTHERS PENSIONS Ohie, U. 8, 
Mothers’ pensions in Ohio are meant to support wo- 
men whose husbands are dead or disabled or whose 
husbands are prisoners, or have deserted, when such 
women are poor and are the mothers of children not 
entitled to receive age and schooling certificates. A 
regular residence of two years is required in the state, 
and the pensions are administered by the juvenile court 
in each county. A chart showing the per capita ex- 
penditure in cents in 1925 for mothers’ pensions in 
each Ohio county is included in the article. ‘Mothers’ 
Pensions in Ohio Counties in 1925." The Ohio Citizen, 
Columbus, Ohio. May 31, 1926. 4 pages. 1V-188 
SMOKE REGULATION United States 
There is a remedy for the community which is an- 
noyed by the clouds of smoke resulting from the in- 
complete combustion of fuel. The remedy is a reason- 
able anti-smoke ordinance, properly enforced. The fac- 
tors which influence the effectiveness of the ordinance 
are the fairness and reasonableness of the ordinance, 
freedom from politics, technical training of the officer 
in charge, and his ability to secure active co-operation 
of plant owners, and the facilities given the enforce- 
ment officer, such as a fair budget and properly trained 
assistants. The Ringlemann Smoke Chart is given, 
with instructions for its use. “How Cities can Control 
the Smoke Nuisance,” H. B. Meller, Chief, Bureau of 
Smoke Regulation, Pittsburgh. National Municipal Re- 
view, New York. May, 1925. Vol. 15. No. 5. pp. 270-276. 
IV-189 

ORGANIZED RECREATION Oakland, Cal., U. 5. 
The plan of co-operation between the board of edu- 
eation and the recreation department of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, has succeeded in giving recreation opportuni- 
ties to practically all of the families in the city. This 
has been accomplished in spite of a low per capita 
cost of about 75 cents. The Oakland co-operative plan 
includes home facilities, play rooms, back yards, school 
yards, municipal play grounds, municipal, state and 
national parks, the United States Forest Service, in- 
dustries, and private and semi-public institutions. Two 
charts showing graphically the details of the adminis- 
tration of this plan. “Organizing a City’s Recreation 
and Play Assets,” Jay B. Nash, Supt. of Recreation, 
City of Oakland, California, and Director of Physical 
Education, Oakland Public Scshools. The American 
City, New York. May, 1926. Vol. 34. No. 5. pp. 475- 
479. IV-190 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, SOCIAL 61.361.3:36 (493) 
WORK FOR MINERS Belgium 
Social foresight.—Medicine and industrial hygiene in 
large Belgium coal mines.—History of the medical ser- 
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vices and industrial hygiene and of the socia] foresight 
in Belgium coal mines comprising three periods; first, 
Old period which extends as far as the French Revolu- 
tion, and which presents above all a retrospective in- 
terest; second, modern period, or the nineteenth century, 
which may be called the period of paternal initiative; 
third, actual period; which starts with the beginning 
of the twentieth century and which may be called the 
period of social medicine. Charges imposed on coal in- 
dustries by the organization and the functioning of 
medical services and assistance and social foresight 
now amount to fr. 7.50 per wholesale ton. Doctor Stas- 
sen, chef de service medical des Charbonnages du 
Plateau d’Ans-Montegnee et des Charbonnages Limbour- 
geois (Winterslay, Beeringen, Andre Dumont) to Mon- 
tegnee (Liege). 

1925. No. 11, p. 


November, 
IV-191 


Paris, Revue d' Hygiene, 
929-949. 











V. Public W orks 











FLOODS—RESCUE TOOLS 62.751:911.3 (43) 


Germany 

Equipment trucks for floods.—A series of large cities 
subject to periodic floods have added to their service 
trucks some supplies of necessary material which are 
always ready to be transported to menaced places 
Illustration of a truck of this kind constructed by the 
Zwickauer Fahrzenugfabrik, formerly Schumann A. C. 
It contains brackets for pontoons and bridge materia! 
for the construction of temporary bridges, 100 sacks 
of sand for the construction of dikes; luminous car- 
bide projectors, India-rubber hoses, sewer-men’s boots, 
life belts, etc. Feudingen, 
Die Stadtereinigung. August 15, 1925. No. 15, p. 366, 


1 ill. V-118 


“*Hochwasser-Beratewagen.”’ 


PURIFICATION OF WATER 62.816 (43.58) 
Hesse-Nassau, Germany 

Installation of “de-acidification” and of 
tion” at Offenbach. Description of two water works 
installed at Mark, up and down stream The Mark 
water up stream has a very high content of active 


“deferriza- 


carbonic acid and of iron and is charged by the heavy 
rains with a large number of bacteria. For the utiliza- 
tion of this water for drinking, there was constructed 
in 1921 a purification plant The iron contained in the 
water is oxidized into insoluble form by dripping from 
the open sky. It is freed at the same time from the 
active carbonic acid. The ferruginous and clayey par- 
ticles are eliminated by a very careful filtration. The 
installation, which comprises three divisions; pumps, 
the areation apparatus, and the filters, is described in 
detail. Favorable results from use Flath, directeur 
d’Usine, Offenbach. “Entsauerungs- und 
gsanlage in Cffenbach a. M.”’ 
Wasserfach, May 9, 1925. No. 19, p. 289-290. 


CLEANING SEWERS 


Enteisenun- 
Munchen, Das Gas- und 
V-119 


62.828 (43.58) 
Hesse-Nassau, Germany 
New apparatus for cleaning sewers. All cities pos- 
sessing a sewer system have paid out annually large 
sums for the evacuation of mud and sand accumulating 
in sewers. After a description of the cleansing methods 
used in Frankfort, the author points out a new vehicle 
invented by a service chief of the city and which has 
an output of five to ten times that of the machine 
formerly used. Schulz, Frankfurt a. M. 
Kanalspulkagen.” Berlin, Technisches 
May 1, 1925. No. 2-3,p. 30-31, 2 ill 


“Ein neuer 
Gemeindeblatt, 
V-120 


TREATMENT OF SEWER WATER 62.83 
Genera’ 

Progress realized in the purification of sewer water 
during the last ten years—Besides the experiments in 
Germany, the brilliant results obtained in England and 


in the United States are also set forth. The author 
treats first the processes for the separation of mud 
and its treatment. He points out a new American in- 
stallation for treating used water and the new con. 
struction methods of Emscher wells The second part 
treats of the processes rendering the used water jp. 
offensive and devoid of active sediment At the close 
of the work an important bibliography is given Numer. 
ous designs and illustrations. Imhoff, Dr., Ing. “Fort. 


schritte der Abwasserreinigung.”’ 
Heymann, 112 pages, 69 ill. 


Berlin, Verlag Cari 
Review from the Gesund. 
heits-Ingenieur, October 24, 1925. No. 43, p. 555. V-12} 
WATER PURFICATION 62.833 (43) 

Gcrmany 

New form given to the Emscher wel!s..-This new 
construction of the Emscher wells permits a_ better 
utilization of space near wells, thus reducing the cost 
of the construction of the clarification plant to two 
stages. 


Details on the new process and the results 


obtained, in three localities where it is used F. Schim- 


rick, Dr. Ingenieur Weimar “Der Firstbrunnen, ene 
Neuve Ausfuhrungform des Emscherbrunnens.” Mun- 
chen, Gesundheits-Ingenieur, May 30, 1925. No. 2 
p. 261, 11 ill. V-122 
TREATMENT OF USED 62.83-854 (43) 
INDUSTRIAL WATER Germany 

The question of used water in the Emscher and Ruhr 
districts.—Report of a study trip in the Emscher and 
Ruhr districts It is an honor to comment on the ad 


mirable and great amount of work executed in the 


i 
Histori 


data of the preliminaries of the constitution and con- 


course of 25 years by the Emscher Company 


ditions which confront it, organization and kind of 


work of the association. Description of the occasiona 


inconveniences caused by used industrial water and 
principally of the economic removal and of the treat- 
ment of a large volume of fine mud difficult to pre 
cipitate (coal dust and analogous matter) and of the 


biological treatment of used water containing, before 


treatment, injurious matter, (tar, onl, phenol, ete.) 
particularly difficult questions to so! ve Applied meth- 
ods in the fight against these difficulties It is con- 


cluded that if one is assured the directions to follow 
in the future, the efforts of the association will, never- 
theless, 
the Ruhr district has one main goal: to conserve the 
purity of the Ruhr as a sourse for drinking water. As 
the moral of the report, one may affirm that the num- 


erous 


remain permanent The work accomplished in 


problems encountered in similar circumstances 
may alone be resolved by a centra 
Smit, Dr. Emscher- ef 
Ruhrgebied.”’ Leiden, Chemisch Weekblad, 
7, 1925. p. 538 and following, 9 co V-123 
USED WATER SEWERS 62.839.3-68 (43) 

The regularization of the effluent in the Emscher dix 


trict as first 


organization. Jan 
“Afvalwatervraagstukken in 


November 


condition to the construction of city 
sewers.—Review treating of the work of the Emsch® 
Co-operative Co., organized 25 years ago The large 
number of canals of the Ruhr district pertaining to the 
great evacuation system for used water constructed ly 
imposing upon them this task Defective conditions 
existing 25 years ago in the basins of the Emscher # 
well as in the major part of the connecting valley 
(marshy land, bad odors, mud and 


refuse deposits 
places of contagion for disease) The task imposed om 
the Co-operative following a special grant of July 19% 


the Company, by decree, consists in the regularization 
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of the effluent and the purification of sewer water in 
the Emscher district 
tion by the Co-operative in the radius of the city of 
Essen and the old course of the Emscher, near Ruh- 
rort. The good effects of the work of regularization 
are especially important. Numerous rock canals with 
their grooved sides and pleasing green rows present- 
ing an agreeable contrast compared with the former 
Steckhan, Reg. Baumeister. ‘Die 
Emschergebiet, als 


Details on the manner of opera- 


joathsome ruins. 
Vorflutregelung im 
fur die stadtische Kanalisation” 


Vorbedingung 
Berlin, Die Baugilde, 


July 14, 1925. No. 13, p. 873-876, 7 ill. V-124 
PAVING 62.58 (46) 
Spain 


After some general considerations on 


traffic in large cities, and on the means of solving the 


Pavements. 


circulation problem, the author gives information on 
different paving systems used at Barcelona, also on 
the subject of a system of mosaic used in an important 
street leading to the city. The foundation is cement, 
en this bed the coating composed of small rocks, is 
laid by hand in a cement bath. The two beds have a 
total thickness of 22 centimeters. Joseph Cabestany. 
Madrid, Revista de Obras Publicas, January, 1926. No. 1. 


V-125 
ROAD IMPROVEMENT— 71.5 (494) 
MUNICIPAL Switzerland 


Development of the valley of Flon, below Lausanne. 
Study of the filling up of the Filion valley. 
projects presented 


by Mr 


communication 


Different 
Description of the project presented 
Study of 


succes- 


Zbinden, and accepted by the city. 

roads. The constructions on 
Railroad tracks. Architecture Charles 
Lausanne, Bulletin Technique de la Suisse 
Romands, Sept. 12, 1925. pp. 229-238, 23 fig. V-126 
WATER PIPE CORROSION United States 
Probably more than $100,000,000 is lost in the United 


sive terraces. 


Zbinder 


States annually through the corrosion of iron water 
pipes In addition to this direct loss there is con- 
siderable annoyance to the customers where the water 
s corrosive, due to the staining of bath room fixtures 
and clothes, pipe leaks, and discolored water. For the 
past 12 years the city of Baltimore has been carrying 
on research to eliminate this problem and the corrosion 
treatment has averaged about 33c per million ga!lons 
for the past three years, 


worthwhile 


which has been eminently 


“Reducing Corrosion in the Pipes of 


Baltimore Water Supply,” V. Bernard Siems and John 
R. Baylis, Water Department, taltimore Aquafax 
May, 1926. Vol. 2. No. 12. pp. 45-48. V-127 


GARBAGE COLLECTION Milwaukee, Wis., U. 5. 
The following factors must be taken into considera- 


tion in adapting equipment for garbage collection to 


various cities The cost of labor, climatic conditions, 
ocation of the disposal plant, the topography and the 
size of the municipality. The City of Milwaukee for 
the past three year has used the trailer system of 
collecting it waste, which has proved satisfactory in 
this city The type of equipment, the method of collec- 
tion, tk iantity of garbage collected and the cost are 
vered The Trailer System of Garbage Collection.” 
J. P. Schwada, City Engineer The American City, 
New York April, 1926 Vol. 34. No. 4. pp. 367-372. 
15 hotos, 1 map ar l hart V-128 
SEWER SYSTEMS United States 
City planning and zoning are very important in the 
aying out of ewer! ystems A comprehensive sewer 
plan n t be laid out several years before the sewers 
are to be constr € The author gives six items which 
he ha ind to be necessary for a comprehensive plan 
Th Va Comprehensive Planning for Sewer 
> 4 Lawr K A tant Engineer, Sewer- 


age Commission of Milwaukee. The American City, 
New York. April, 1926. Vol. 34. No. 4. pp. 394-396. 
V-129 

STEAM PRESSURE United States 
This discussion of high steam pressure covers theo- 
retical conditions and the practical side of the installa- 
tion of high steam pressure equipment. The relative 
cost for various steam pressures is given and examples 
of the use of high pressure steam are cited. “Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of High Steam Pressure in 
Industrial Plants,” Joseph Pope. Stone & Webeter 
Journal, Boston. May, 1926. Vol. 38. No. 5. pp. 622- 
642. 4 photos, 3 graphs. V-130 
WATER WORKS PROBLEMS General 
This article contains abstracts of papers given at 
the Buffalo convention of the A. W. W. A., grouped 
under intakes, pumping stations, purification, distribu- 
tion, design and operating problems. “Multifarious 
Problems of the Water Works Man.” Engineering 
News-Record, New York. June 17, 1926. Vol. 96. 
No. 24. pp. 986-990. 4 graphs. V-131 
CONCRETE AGGREGATES United States 
Aggregates form nearly 90% of the concrete bridges 
and culverts and concrete and bituminous pavements, 
and 100% of the graveled roads. It can be easily under- 
stood from this that insuring the quality of these 
aggregates is a very important matter. The author has 
worked out in the laboratory some specifications for 
the control of the material in aggregate and describes 
them, as well as the means of inspecting the plants 
which turn out material. 
may be very useful. 


The method of sampling cars 
“Laboratory Control of Aggre- 
gates,” Roger L. Morrison, Associate Professor of High- 
way Engineering, University of Michigan, and Director 
ef Michigan State Highway Laboratory. Roads and 
Streets, Chicago. June 2, 1926 Vol. 65. No. 6. pp. 
330-333. V-132 
ROAD ROUGHNESS United States 

This is a description of a mechanical device which 
measures the roughness of pavements by taking into 
account the relative movement between the axle and 
the body of an automobile traveling at 30 miles per 
hour on the road. The designers have named the device 
“The Relative Roughness Determinator” or the “Rough- 
ometer.” A table showing the roughness factor is 
given and six tables showing the relative roughness in 
several different states. “The Roughometer and Its 
Uses,” J. T. Voshell, District Engineer, United States 


jureau of Public Roads. Roads and Streets, Chicago 


Vol. 65. No. 6. June, 1926. pp. 340-342. V-133 
SLAUGHTER HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 61.497 (43) 
Germany 


An exposition of the situation of the slaughter houses 
during the war, in Germany, and of the necessity of 
refrigerators in these installations for producing steam 
A few 
projects of slaughter houses Critical examination of 
the bibliography on slaughter houses and description 
of a few installations. Walter Frese, Architect, Char- 
Schlacht- und Vienhofwesen Bau und Bet- 
rieh terlin, Zeitechrift fur Kommunalwirtschaft, Aug 
10, 1925 V-134 
REFUSE COLLECTION Great Britain 

At the annual conference of cleaning superintendents 


or motive power. indications concerning the 


lottenbureg. 


at Birmingham several papers were read dealing with 
the problems of administration in this line of municipal 
activity Special attention was paid to cost account- 
ing and an example was given of the system in the 
Birmingham salvage department which seems to be 
“Town Cleansing."” The Municipal Jour- 
id Public Works Engineer, London June 18, 
y2¢ Ve 35. No. 1743. pp. 897-898 V-135 
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Yellowstone Par 


On the Way to the Convention 


OIN the pre-convention tour party of City Managers, their families 
and friends through this “Playground of America!”’ 


Yellowstone Park holds all the beauty, the variety, the thrill, you 
are seeking. Every turn of the road will surprise you; giant geysers, 
shooting their spray high into the air, boiling pools, waterfalls, color- 
ed terraces, mountains, and the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 





Let me make your reservations now! You 
will be with a group of your fellow association 


r teu ; City Managers’ 
members all the way, traveling in special cars, 





enjoying the “famously good”’ dining service of Special 
the Northern Pacific, accorded all the courtesy Lv. St. Paul 11 P. M. 
for which the Northern Pacific is celebrated. Sept. 12 
; Via 
FRORA, CHD OE ee Land of 10,000 Lakes 
John G. Stutz, Ex. Sec’y, Lawrence, Kan. Red River Valley 


Famous Dakota Bad 
Lands 


“In Gardiner — Out 
Cody” Park Tour 


Northern Pacific Ry. | “22 


Sept. 21-23. 


F. A. Acker, G. A., Phone Main 3141 
115 Ry. Exch. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 
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September 1926 
21st oS 
to 24th 







Convention 





One of the most 
famous scenes in 
the world — Pikes 
Peak through the 
Gateway to the 
Garden of the 
Gods 


An Urgent Invitation from 


Your Convention City 
S PTEMBER In Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak Region are beauti 
S 


ful—days of bright skies, of crisp air; days for enjoyment of mountain 
rides, of golf, of everything that calls one out of doors. 
\nd Colorado Springs, with its adjoining neighbors in the Pikes Peak Re 
gion, extends a most urgent and sincere invitation to City Managers and 
their families to enjoy fully the Colorado Springs Convention of 1926. 
Come a little earlier if you can. Send the family on ahead, 


: anyway. There'll be much to see—-much to enjoy. Let them 
Sa enjoy new comiort during late days of August and early 
. ; September. 


The short vacation will be an investment in renewed vigor 
for all. 






Colorado Springs 
“City of 
Sunshine” 


o> 
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VI. Public Utilities 





WATER WORKS—ICE TROUBLES 
A novel method of coping with the problem of the 
ice pack, which is a great problem for water works 


United States 


operators in cities in northern climates, has been dis- 
covered by a professor of physics at McGill University. 
A mine filled with thermite has been found to create 
in the neighborhood of 5,000° F. of heat. This heat, 
instead of melting the ice only in the immediate 
neighborhood of the mine, transmits by radiation over 
a considerable distance through the ice and effects a 
large area through the slight rise in temperature which 
This is a dramatic narrative of how the 
thermal mine was used in several instances during the 
Overcomes Water Works Ice 


it produces. 


st winter. “Science 
pa 


Troubles,” Howard T. Barnes, Professor of Physics, 
McGill University. Water Works Engineering, New 
York. June 1, 1926. Vol. 79. No. 11. pp. 649, 713-718. 
6 illus VI-113 


WATER PLANT OPERATION 
This article describes the 


United States 
plan which the water de- 


partment of Springfield, Illinois, has produced which 
looks forward to a time when the city will have to 
combine well and river water and describes the plan 


which combines the removal of iron and hardness from 
the well water and the turbidity and hardness from that 
supplied by the “This Water Works Combines 
Four Operations,” R. E. McDonnell. Burns & McDon- 
nell Engineering Company, Kansas City. Water Works 
Engineering, New York 1926. Vol. 79. No. 11. 
pp. 653-655. 10 illus VI-114 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION Detroit, Mich., U. 5. 
The intensive the City of Detroit 
makes its transportation problems unique in the urban 


river 


June 1, 


industrial life of 


traction field. The customary peak periods of the street 


railways and street traffic are increased from two to 


three periods 


with some semi-peak periods in the in- 
tervals. This of course, is bound to result in heavy 
traffic conditions which cause street congestion, which 


is accentuated by a grade crossing problem. The author 


thinks the relief of congestion in the business district 
must come from the abolition of parking, the 
of streets, the establishment of one-way streets and the 


giving of 


widening 


practically an absolute right-of-way 
ears and buses. ‘““Transporta- 
tion Problems in Detroit,”’ Col. H. V. Wallace, General 
Manager, Department of Street Railways, Detroit, Mich. 
Roads and Streets, Chicago. 1926. Vol. 65. 
No. 6. pp. 367-370. VI-115 
SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION New York City, U. 8. 
Because of 


over 
other vehicles to street 


June 2, 


the great increase of sub-surface struc- 
tures, one of the biggest of New York City subway 
problems is to get subways through at much lower 
depths than those at present. The city is just now 


undertaking an extensive program of subway construc- 
tion, the types of which are described 
The méthods of carrying out 
scribed. “Types of Subway Construction in New York 
City.” Contractors and Engineers Monthly, New York. 
June, 1926. Vol. 12, No. 6. pp. 53-56. 7 ill. VI-116 
SEWER CONSTRUCTION New York City, U. 5S. 
There is the present time in 
Brooklyn one of the largest sewers in the world. Sev- 
eral bad problems were encountered but the work has 
been progressing ahead of schedule and has been 


in this article. 
the construction are de- 


under construction at 


very 
carefully conducted. The details of the construction 
are described in this article. “Construction Methods 
on $3,450,000 Relief Sewer,” Frank W. Skinner, Con- 


sulting Engineer, New York City. General Contracting, 


Chicago. June 16, 1926. Vol. 65. No. 6. pp. 247-254. 
8 ills. VI-117 
POWER PLANTS 62.131.1 

General 


Power plant line.—Answers to some questions asked 
by power technicians concerning the difficulties en- 
countered in the practice of their profession. Here is 
one of the questions which was answered; Will someone 
describe to me a simple and commercial method for 
determining the phase angle of a tension transformer 
as well as the necessary appliances for this determina- 
tion, “Power Station Operation.” London. The Elec- 
trical Times, August 6, 1925. p. 146-147. 5 fig. VI-118 
ELECTRICITY—SWITCHES 62.131.174 

General 


Corrosion in the Study of the 


corrosion 
switches. 
cause. 


tumbler switches. 
phenomenon which is present in tumbler 
The quality of the switch cannot be the 
It is said that the fault is not produced in the 


mountains. Description of the experiment made in 
the experimental laboratory of the General Electric 
Compeny. Exact way of demonstrating a Tumbler 
switch. “Corrosion in Tumbler Switches.” London. 
The Electrical Contractor, Sept., 1925. p. 703-704, 2 fig. 

VI-119 
PUBLIC LIGHTING 62.576.88 (66) 

Spain 
Street lights in Girona (Spain)...Some information 


on the town enterprise of public lighting by electricity 


functioning since 1918. Good 


results. System using 
cement instead of iron in the construction of street 
lamp standards. Description and economic advantages 
that they present. Gierona, Servicios Tecnicos Munici- 
pales, Dec., 1925, ill. VI-120 
CENTRAL HEATING 66.26 (434-73) 


Germany and United States 


Central heating of cities Development of thermic 
plants in the United States and Germany. Difference 
in the kind of buildings is the reason that distant 


heating by warm water has received the preference in 
the United States, and in Germany the steam distribu- 
tion is This last of heating has the ad- 
satisfying all the exigencies of the users. 
between the 


used. way 
vantage of 
Comparisons utilization of escaped vapor 
and fresh vapor from a factory producing steam. De- 
tails on the installation of boilers and on the results of 
experiment in the field. Hugo Schilling, architect, 
“Die Stadteheizung.”” Munchen, Gesundheits- 
Ingenieur, May 16, 1925. No. 20. p. 237-239, 1 ill. VI-121 
WATER SUPPLY Florida, United States 

The rapid population of Tampa, Florida, 
which had been getting its water supply from wells, 
almost caused a famine and necessitated the erection 
of a new water works. The new plant contains a 
great many novel features which are described in the 
article, ““‘The Water Supply System at Tampa, Florida,” 
Nicholas H. Hill, Jr., Consulting Engineer, New York. 
The American City, New York. 1926. Vol. 34. 
No. 6. pp. 597-602. 4 ill. VI-122 
ELIMINATING WATER WASTE United States 

The City of Buffalo, New York, has found that since 
the organization of a _ pitometer in 1917, a 
remarkable decrease in consumption has been 
made through a continuous campaign to stop al] Jeaks 
and to prevent wilful waste. The reduction in pump- 
age for the eight years was over 17,000,000,000 gallons 
or 133.6 gallons per day for each resident of the city. 
This is estimated to have saved approximately $90,000 
a year. The manner of carrying on this campaign is 
described. “Saving Water by Eliminating Waste,” 
Harold J. Balliet, Former Deputy-Commissioner of Pub- 


Barmen. 


increase in 


June, 


division 
water 
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— for Warning 


HE Red Head Beacon flashes a warning of danger 
The ruby Holophane refractor sends a penetrating 
beam of hght to warn the approaching motorist. A 
Mercury Contact Flasher in the base of the standard 


makes and breaks the circuit, thus producing the red flash 


A\ Steady White Light 


—for Safety 


A white hght from beneath the canopy illuminates the 
white standard and the immediate area surrounding it 
The distance to a red light flashing in the dark 1s hard to 
estimate. The patch of illuminated roadway enables the 
motorist to see the exact position of the beacon and pass 


around it in safety 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Indiana 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countnes 
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lic Works, Buffalo, New York. The American City, 
New York. June, 1926. Vol. 34. No. 6. pp. 610-611. 
VI-123 


United States 
rates and 


WATER METER CHARGES 
This compilation of the 
charges for water meters covers eight states and is the 
which it is intended to cover the 


minimum service 


first of a series in 


entire United States. “Minimum Rates and Service 
Charges for Water Meters, Part 1." The American 
City, New York June, 1926. Vol. 34. No. 6. pp. 613- 
615 VI-124 
CENTRAL HEATING 66.297 

General 


Chart for heating by warm water and steam pipes. 
Chart method for determining the required quantity of 
dimensions of pipes. Practical ap- 
John H “Water Heating and 
New York, The Heating and Venti- 
54-56, 1 sheet. VI-125 
Canada 


steam and steam 


plied example Gibson. 
Chart.” 
lating Magazine, August, 1925. p. 
WATER WORKS INTAKE 
two-thirds of the 


Steam Pip: 


lake 


works are so 


supply for 
situated that 
with the 
article 


Over river and 


Canadian municipal water 
contaminated at especially 


wind. The 


situation, ice 


times, 
direction of the 
Oolutions of this 


they may be 
change in the 
covers possible troubles 
eare of the intake well, and methods of 


“Intakes for Water 


at intakes, the 


averting clogging of river intakes 


Works,” J. J. Traill Hydro-electric Power Commission 
Ontario Water Works, Chicago June 9, 1926 
Vol. 65. No. 6. pp. 261-263 VI-126 


WATER SOFTENING 


The problem of cak 


United States 


ulating the measure of hardness 


ind estimating the necessary dosage of softening chemi- 


als often present itself to water works operators 
The writer has formulated five alignment charts which 
vill be found very useful in the solution of many prob- 


ems which are encountered of water analysis and water 


tening Their ise will relieve the operator of the 
cessity for earching out conversion factors and re- 
ting ratio “Graphic Chemistry and Water Soften- 
¥ R. L. MeNamee, Consulting Engineer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich Water Work Chicago. June 9%, 1926. Vol. 65 
No. 6. pp. 285-290 charts Vi-127 
WATER WORKS RECORDS Canada 
Several record forn and card which have been 
nd useful in keeping the office records of water 
works are illustrated and the service application, work 
order, met record, power house record, and maps, 
ans and print are described “Water Works Office 
Records,” C. D. Brown, Manager, Walkerville Water 
Company, Limited Water Works, Chicago, June 9, 
1926. Vol. 65. No. 6. pp. 291-294 VI-128 
ELECTRICAL POWER PLANTS ~2.131.1 


New plant at Salford.—-History of the distribution of 
Salford. Information on old 


of Frederick Road. De- 


the electric current at 


plants of Wallness Road and 


scription of the new plant. Its geographical location 
along the Irwell river, near the canal of Manchester 
at Bolton and Bury, near the great Railroad from 
Bolton to Manchester. Advantages of this location 
Management of the coal and ashes. Description of the 
boiler room, which contains six Babcock and Wilcox 
soulers, marine type producing 65,000 pounds of pres- 
sure. Superheating bears the temperature of steam to 
720 F. The turbine room contains 3 trubo-alternators 
of 12,500 Kilowatts, 6.600 volts, 3,00 revolutions a min- 


ite. Apparent aids. Previous heating of provided 
water. The switch board of 33,000 volts. Lists of sup- 
plies. “New Power Station for Salford.” London, The 
Electrical Times, Sept. 24, 1925 pp. 335-337 VI-129 
WATER SUPPLY Italy 


An ancient authority said that one of the three great 


works by which the magnificence of Rome would always 
be known was its aqueducts. Descriptions of the four 
great aqueducts of Ancient Rome and the four aque- 
ducts from which Rome is supplied with water today is 
In addition to the aqueducts, Rome 


very interesting. 

uses much water for irrigation from springs on the 

hills. “The Water Supply in Ancient and Modern 

Rome,” S. T. Marchette. Aquafax, Baltimore. May, 

1926. Vol. 2. No. 12. pp. 36-37. VI-130 

MUNICIPAL ELECTRICITY United States 
In the face of the increasing growth of the super- 


power which is rendering economically obsolete the smal] 
independent electric plants, what is to become of public 
ownership? The author believes that, as in the cases 
of Seattle, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Omaha, Tacoma, 
Florida, and Springfield, Illinois, the city 
fulfill its functions by forcing private com- 
panies to lower rates. The spread between public and 
private rates in these cities is 8,10, and 15 cents. The 
author that this either force the 


private companies to bring the returns down, or bring 


Jacksonville, 


plant will 


believes spread will 


about consolidations of the cities to render cheaper ser- 
vice to their citizens. “Control by City Competition,” 
Judson King, Secretary, National Popular Government 
League The New Republic, New York. May 26, 1926. 
Vol. 47 No. 599. pp. 32-33. VI-131 
HEATING HOMES WITH GAS 66.297.3 (73) 


United States 
New England homes by the aid of gas.-De- 
velopment of the use of gas as fuel in the installation 
Refutation of a few 
Heating by hot air 
New England Homes With 


Heating 


of heating plants. objections. 


Practical knowledge. humidified 


with gas as a fuel. Heating 


Gas New York, The Heating and Ventilating Maga- 
zine Sept., 1925. pp. 59-63 V1-132 
HEATING BY GAS 66.297.3 (795) 


United States 
Heating by gas in the Far West...The development 


of the use of gas as a fuel in Portland, Oregon, is such 


that more than 6,000 copper boilers heated by gas are 
in use there More than one-fourth of the gas manu- 
factured is used as fuel. Portland has nearly 250,000 


inhabitants. E. L. Hall. Gas Heating in the Far West, 


New York. The Heating and Ventilating Magazine. 
Dec., 1925. pp. 60-64. VI-133 
GAS INDUSTRY. LIGNITE 66.57 (42) 
England 

Lignite for gas making Results obtained at the 


“Sheridan Gas and Fuel Co.” where for a year, they 


used lignite exclusively for making gas. Lignite for 
Gas Making. London, Gas Journal, Aug. 26, 1925 
p. 491 VI-134 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRICITY Great Britain 


The annual conference of the Incorporated Municipal 


Electrical Association met in Glasgow recently and 
dealt with the provision for rural supplies, the suc- 
cess of pulverized fuel, electricity supply in America, 
and service to outlying districts. The papers were fol- 
lowed by discussion. “‘Municipal Electricity... The Mu- 
nicipal Journal and Public Works Engineer. June 18, 
1926. Vol. 35, No. 1742. pp. 899-900. VI-135 
ELECTRICAL POWER PLANTS 62.131.1 


plants Answers to questions put 
technicians on the subject of difficulties 
met in the experience of their profession. Among the 


What is the best method 


Pipes of electrical 
by some plant 


questions which are answered: 


for finding the neutral point for the brushes of a ma- 
chine with poles of communication? “Power Station 
Operation.” London, The Electrical Times, Oct. 8 
1925. pp. 402-404. VI-136 
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Built for a General of France— c 
and a Major of Militia ' 


A GENERAL of France has spoken 
through the Western Electric Pub 
lic Address system—so, too, may majors 
of militia, in local armories or audito 
riums. This system carries a speaker's 
words to the tarthest edge ot the larg 
est gathering—making great halls or 
auditoriums ideally fitted for conven 
tions, fairs and expositions. \ point 
worth remembering ! 


Let Graybar point out further uses 


Tavba “17 1. R 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Successor to Wesfern Electric Supply Dept 


Offices in 58 Principal Cities 3 
Executive Offices 100 East 42nd St., New York 
seem - 
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es Managers in the Service 


‘The information if possible, if not, the source.” 






































-——__— 
NEBRASKA More liberal specifications introduced by the 
ALLIANCE. One of the most modern elec- present administration are given as the reason 


tric switchboard and distribution panels in the for the increased number of bids on public im- 
west is being installed at the city light plant. provement projects. City Manager Sherrill 


The load going over the board will be so dis- has designated certain streets for parade 

tributed that every watt going out on the dif- routes in the congested district. 

ferent lines can be measured and the cost as- Mr. John B. Blanford, Jr., formerly with the 

certained. Members of the council are con- Bureau of Municipal Research of the Newark 

sidering an effective zoning ordinance. Chamber of Commerce, has been made exec- 
OHIO utive secretary of the newly organized bureau 


CINCINNATI. City Manager Sherrill has of municipal research. Mr. Blanford is a 
requested the newly established bureau of mu- graduate of the training school of the National 
nicipal research to make a study of financing Institute of Public Administration of New 


municipal improvements by special assess- York. 
ments on benefitted areas. What is believed R. K. Hynicka, chairman and long leader of 
to be the most comprehensive smoke elimina- the Hamilton Republican organization who 


tion ordinance ever offered to a legislative fought the city manager plan in Cincinnati 
body has been recommended for passage by has announced his retirement. 


the city manager. The police are to be equipped with small 

The Civilian Traffic Commission has been cameras for the purpose of gathering evidence. 
abolished by unanimous vote of the city coun- CLEVELAND. The council has authorized 
cil and all traffic problems will be managed City Manager Hopkins to obtain from the 
by the city manager in the future. American Association of Composers, Authors 





AHRENS-FOX 





Standard of Quality 





Duplicate of above Engine sold to the City of Colorado Springs and which can be seen in Colorado Springs 
while attending the City Managers’ Convention to be held there September 21, 22, 23, 1926. 


Pumpers and Ladder Trucks of the Better Class 


THE AHRENS-FOX FIRE ENGINE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Why Sedalia Bought an Austin 
Motor Pickup Sweeper 


Here are a few telegraphic replies to inquiries sent out by the 
City of Sedalia, Mo., at the time they were contemplating buying a 
Motor Sweeper: 

ECONOMICAL 

“Austin Motor Sweeper has saved about $4,000 a year over hand 
method for four years. Have 15 miles of paving.”—John F. Buck, 
Superintendent of Streets, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

“Austin Motor Sweeper saved approximately $6,000 per year. 
Does better work.”—J. S. H. Jehan, City Engineer, Auburn, N. Y. 


EFFICIENT 
“Have had experience with many other machines. Austin excels 
all others in economy and efficiency.”—C. McDonald, Abilene City 
Street Manager. 
“Used Austin Sweeper 2 years. Sweeps 8 miles daily. 100% 
increase in efficiency and economy over hand methods.’’—Elmer Coe, 
Commissioner of Utilities, Ft. Scott, Kans. 


DURABLE 


“We have two Austin Sweepers 5 years old giving best of service and low up- 
keep. Average 18 miles of gutter a night.”—R. N. Ostvig, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Have used the Austin Sweeper for 6 years. We have in Casper 35 miles of 
paving and 70 miles of sewers. We keep our streets clean with one sweeper. We 
run it two 8 hour shifts during the sweeping season and get a great many compli- 
ments on the cleanliness of our streets.”—-D. P. Cullen, Str. Commis. Casper, Wyo. 

Sedalia believes in profiting by the experience of others. 
THEY BOUGHT AN AUSTIN 


Let us go over your street cleaning problem with you 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 


Founded 1858 
400 N. Michigan Ave. - - - . : Chicago 
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and Publishers, a blanket copyright on all 
music broadcast from the Public Hall. 

The city will spend more than $17,000,000 in 
new construction this summer including an 
addition to the public auditorium, a sewage 
disposal plant, a hospital and a large amount 
ef sewer and paving work. Members of the 
city council are considering the advisability of 
appointing an assistant to the city manager 
following the example of Cincinnati. 

DAYTON. Upon recommendation of the 
city civil service board the city commission has 
required all policemen and firemen to reside 
within the city. 

City Manager Eichelberger is investigating 
complaints of speeding street cars some of 
which have been found to attain as high a 
speed as 35 miles an hour. 

LIMA. City Manager I. C. Brower is chair- 
man of the radio committee appointed by the 
city commission to clear the field so that re- 
ception in the city may be freed from inter- 
ference. 

FLORIDA 

FERNANDINA. By a vote of 136 to 12 the 
citizens have approved a new $145,000 bond 
issue for paving and other projects. It is in- 
teresting to note that the city’s cost (after al- 
lowing for payments of special assessments 


by property owners) will be $65,000. The dif- 
ference between the two amounts is explained 
in a recent statement by City Manager E. C. 
Garvin that under the state law the city could 
have a bond issue for $65,000 representing its 
contribution to the improvements and then is- 
sue special assessment bonds in the amount of 
$80,000 which would give the total amount re- 
quired. However, in the present bond market, 
special assessments bonds are not attractive 
and it is thought that it might be very dif- 
ficult to sell them. Since the cost is no more 
and since city bonds will bring a better price, 
it was decided to issue the city bonds for the 
full amount. Obviously the interest and sink- 
ing fund on $80,000 worth of the bonds will be 
paid by abutting property owners through spe- 
cial assessment, the city at large merely pro- 
viding for interest and sinking fund on the 
city’s cost of $65,000. 

HOLLYWOOD. City Manager Charles H. 
Windham is in charge of a port development, 
the first step toward the completion of which 
was the recent approval by the citizens of 
Hollywood by a vote of 146 to one of a $2,000,- 
000 bond issue. Fort Lauderdale is expected 
to authorize a similar issue and one of the 
developers will also contribute $2,000,000, 
making a total of $6,000,000 available. 





MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models for 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 


MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 


of Chicago) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Position Wanted 


Civil Engineer, 38, Am. Soc C. E. 
18 years experience municipal en- 
gineering and _ administration. 
Proved executive, with tact and 
ability. Desires connection as City 
Manager, City Engineer or Direc- 
tor of Public Works.—Address 138 
City Manager's Association. 

















Appraisals of City Owned Property 


For Insurance and Accounting Purposes 


Equalization of Real Estate Tax Assessments 
by Somers System Methods 


Write for Information and List of Clients 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 


4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SIMPLIFIED PU MPING- 


BY MOTOR DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS IS A SUCCESS IN MANY 


CITIES WHERE ALLIS-CHALMERS COMBINED UNITS 
HAVE BEEN INSTALLED 


Maintenance expense is practically nothing and the cost 
of replacements and attendance are reduced to a minimum. 


The arrangement illustrated below shows equipment and 
piping which will provide both fire and domestic pressure 
using single stage centrifugal pumps and constant speed in 
duction motors, the most simple, reliable and economical 
apparatus. 


Ask our engineers to make recommendations for your con- 
ditions. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BULLETIN 1632-H 





MILWAUKEE, wis. WU. Ss. Al. 
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sT. AUGUSTINE. Any of our readers 
having money to invest in real estate will be 
encouraged to learn that according to records 
in the office of the city building inspector of 
St. Augustine, building activity for the month 
of February increased nearly 800% over Jan- 
vary. This gigantic increase is largely due to 
$435,000 taken out by the Davis properties 
and $100,000 construction by another subdi- 
yision company. Even without these two, 
however, the total over January would be 
well over 100%. 

OKLAHOMA 

DUNCAN. For the first time in its history 
Duncan has all the deep well water which is 
needed and no restrictions will be necessary. 

McALLISTER. A substantial decrease in 
law violation both in major crimes and smaller 
moral offenses is shown in a recent annual re- 
port of the chief of police. 

TENNESSEE 

ELIZABETHTON. A recent public state- 
ment by Mayor Moreland has called attention 
to the record of the city manager form of gov- 
ernment since its institution in 1922. At that 
time the city had no bank account and there 
was no money, not even a postage stamp, in 
the office. In addition there were open ac- 
counts and outstanding warrants amounting 
to $37,000. At that time automobiles and 
trucks were actually stalled in mudholes in 
front of leading business houses in one of the 
main streets. By doing paving work by city 
forces rather than letting contracts the city 
was able to carry through the project for 
$108,000 where the lowest bid had been $147,- 
000. 

KNOXVILLE. Immediate construction of 
the Broadway subway under railroad tracks 
according to plans developed by the city and 
the Southern Railway force has been ap- 
proved by the council. 

TEXAS 

AUSTIN. Six automobiles belonging to the 
city and formerly assigned to various depart- 
ment heads for their use have been called in 
by the city council and the liability insurance 
which had been taken out on them is being 
canceled. These cars will now be offered for 
sale. Acting City Manager Adam R. Johnson 
announces that the policy of cash payrolls will 
be discontinued and that all payments will be 
made by warrants. 

BEAUMONT. City Manager Ollie J. Bloyd 
is planning an extensive system of traffic 
signal lights to be operated at 42 street in- 
tersections, including certain bad corners in 
the residential district. Bells will be rung in 





IOWA ELECTION COSTS 


“Our election expense has been cut in 
half since the installation of voting ma- 
chines.”—Albert O. Kurth, Co. Auditor, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

A survey of the 
last Presidential 
Election reveals 
the fact that the 
average cost per 
vote in Counties 
using the paper 
ballot system was 
Thirty-Two Cents, 
while in Counties 
using Voting Ma. 
chines, the average 
cost was only Six- 
teen Cents. 

Voting Machines in other States, in- 
cluding New York, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Washington and California 
have been the means of effecting a sub- 
stantial reduction in election costs. 

A special a ne has been prepared, 
devoted to Economical Elections, and a 
copy will be mailed to all interested Of- 
ficials and Taxpayers. 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. 114 Jamestown, N. Y. 











Garbage Is the Most Objectionable Class of Mu- 
nicipal Waste. 


The Decarie Incinerator 


For Municipalities and Institutions 


These simple and sightly plants operate without 
offense to the community. They are scientific in 


design, and operate 
most economically 
They are built by one 
A complete of the oldest concerns 
and interest- = = a a 
, talog in the erection of in- 
— = cinerators. 
will be sent f 
on request. 





Decarie Incinerator Corp. 


342 Madison Ave. New York 
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BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD | 








—ROLLERS=_ 


STEAM and MOTOR | 
TANDEM and THREE WHEEL | 


Sizes 21, to 18 Tons 


A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 







Pt 


The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. 
Sprinégfield.Ohio. 











$$ —$_<—______! 














Tropic 
Arctic The TROPIC—an all-bronze Water Meter, with 
The ARCTIC—a frost-bottom Water Meter, espec- connection spuds attached to the lower case. Par- 
ially designed for cold sections of the country. ticularly designed for warm sections of the country 


These two meters embody exactly the same mechanical features, the only difference being the change 
necessary to provide a frost-breaking feature in the Arctic Either will be equipped with a COM- 
PLETELY ENCLOSED intermediate train RUNNING IN OIL. if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information 


PITTSBURGH METER COMPANY 


7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mutual Bidg. Seattle, Washington 
Chicago, 612 N. Michigan Ave. Columbia, S. C., 1433 Main St. Los Angeles, Union Bank Bide. 
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connection with the system to make it more 
effective. They will be suspended over the 
center of the street intersection from a cable. 
Work will soon begin on 28 paving projects for 
which $400,000 in bonds was recently voted, 
in addition to $200,000 for sewer extensions, 
$100,000 for Public Safety and $50,000 for 
parks. 

FORT WORTH. A city recreation building 
for year-round activities with a seating ca- 
pacity between 2,000 and 3,000 to be built of 
brick is to be constructed at a cost of $70,000. 

City Manager Carr has issued orders pro- 
hibiting all policemen with the exception of 
the chief of police and the chief of detectives 
from effecting any compromises in the disposi- 
tion of tickets for traffic violations. All cases 
are now to go directly to the courts. 

MEXIA. City Manager W. B. Kendrick 
comes in for praise in connection with the 
reduction of the insurance key rate in Mexia 
made possible by better fire fighting appara- 
tus, more water and improved equipment and 
street paving. 

TAYLOR. City Manager A. V. Hyde re- 
ports that the city operates practically the 
entire year on a cash basis and usually com- 
pletes the fiscal year with a cash surplus. The 
total of delinquent taxes in this city is only 
$800. Much of the collecting 
taxes is attributed to the time of payment in 
the late fall when both farmers and business 
men have money derived from the past year’s 
crops. 


TEMPLE. High commendation for the city 
manager form of government was a fea- 
ture of the annual banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce. City Manager H. J. Graeser re- 
ceived a tribute for his work in conducting the 
affairs of the city. In the last three years 
there has been a net gain of $86,687 in the 
value of water and sewer department with an 
increased cost for operation, administration 
and maintenance of only $12,000. 

VIRGINIA 

NEWPORT NEWS. The members of the 
city council have adopted a uniform traffic law 
paralleling the state law which was adopted 
as an emergency measure. 
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Cities Studying the Plan 




















NEW JERSEY 
LINDEN. A movement for the adoption of 
the city manager plan is under way and ap- 





EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAVY DUTY UNITS 





For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 








375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 
For 
Pumping Sludge 
or 


Heavy Liquids 


Buy a 


Marl 0 “Mud Hog” 


Made 
in 
3-inch 
and 
4-inch 
sizes 
single 
and 
double 





For Literature 
write to 


Pacific Flush Tank Co., 


4241 Ravenswood Av. or Singer Building 


Chicago New York 
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W. R. CoNARD 
CONARD & BUZBY 
Burlington, N. J. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 


Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials 


Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural 


J. 


Steel, Cement 


S. Buzsy 








FULLER & McCLINTOCK | a 
ENGINEERS eke We. @hateen 


Almon L. Fales 


NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


Water 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Room 2, Realty 
. . 
Bidg., 115% S. Poinsettit St. 14 Beacon Street 








Works. Sewerage 
Wastes. Municipal Refuse 
Protection. Supervision of 
Operation. Valuations. Labor 
cal and Biological Analyses. 


METCALF & EDDY 


Fran 
John 
Harr 


Consulting Engineers 


Works. Industrial 


= 


k A. Marston 
P. Wentworth 
ison P. Eddy, Jr. 


Drainage. Flood 
Construction and 
atory for Chemi- 


Boston, Mass. 








NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Disposal — Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 











ALTON DERMONT ADAMS 


Engineer 


Values — Rates — Accounts 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
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parently the movement will be carried right 
through to a vote at the general election in 
November. 

OKLAHOMA 

WAGONER. The campaign for the adop- 
tion of the city manager plan was brought to 
an abrupt halt last month when it was discov- 
ered that although there are 600 signers on 
the petition, the change cannot be made under 
the present charter which has a self-sealing 
clause providing that if the present charter is 
amended as to the form of government the 
change must be to the old aldermanic form. 

TEXAS 

PALESTINE. Mayor Hamilton has reiter- 
ated his belief in the efficacy of the city man- 
ager plan and is urging its adoption. 

INDIANA 

TERRE HAUTE. A committee of the Civic 
Cabinet is investigating the city manager 
plan with the idea of reporting its findings to 
the different affiliated clubs. 

OHIO 

PIQUA. The movement for the city man- 
ager plan has been endorsed by the Labor 
Trade’s Council, The Club, The 
Womens’ Federation, the Retailers’ Associa- 
tion and members of the present city govern- 
ment. 

WARREN. At a recent session of the city 
council a committee was appointed to study 
the city manager plan and report its findings. 
The city officials find themselves handicapped 
with the antiquated federal form. One coun- 
cilman made the remark that Warren might 
not have become involved in its present finan- 
cial plight if the form of government had been 
different. 

TOLEDO. The Chamber of Commerce is 
manifesting interest in the city manager 
plan. A recent speaker at one of the meet- 
ings declared that $50,000 or even $100,000 is 
not too much to pay the right man to run the 
city of Toledo and that the public refuses to 
sanction bond issues for much needed improve- 
ments because of lack of confidence that the 
money will be expended in a business-like way. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VICTORIA. Two thousand four hundred 
thirty-nine tax payers have requested action 
on the city manager plan. The mayor and 
members of the board of aldermen have not 
yet decided whether they will pass a by-law 
or whether there will be a referendum on the 
subject. 


Lions’ 


COLORADO 
DENVER. Last month an account was giv- 
en of the movement in Denver for a so-called 





Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
construction keeps the 
rubber from cracking 
or leaking. If you want 


the best fire hose at 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


% South Clinton Chicago, Ill. 





Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 














HANLINE BROS. 











DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
oil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 
HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 








McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 inches 


SALES OFFICES 


Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Chicago 
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Expert Advice is 
Economy 





Consulting Engineers 


eevee = 
Future Planning 
is Efficiency 


—__—._] 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 


Consulting Engineer 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
770 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
City Plan Engineer 


Compton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Services in preparation and execution of city plans 
and zoning ordinances rendered to more than 
thirty cities, including six city manager cities. 








Consulting Engineers 
This directory of engineers is referred 
to all city officials desiring engineering 
service. 





—Editor. 
E. T. LE BARON 
Public Accountant 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Municipal Audits - - - Systems 


HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
—Engineers, Consulting— 
Waterworks and Water Purifications, Electric 
Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 

Sewage Disposal, Reports. 

—Engineers, Operating— 
Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 
Municipal Utilities. 

12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 





GILBERT C. WHITE CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
DURHAM, N. C. 


Waterworks 
Paving - . Power Plants 





BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. 
E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr., A. P. Learned 
J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire, C. I. Dodd 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Les 
Angeles, Calif.; 36 W. 44th St., New York City 


CITY PLANNERS 
This new service appeals to city man- 


ager cities—why not advertise? 





E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Sewage Systems, Water 
Works and Street Pavements 
Municipal Work Exclusively 


New England Bidg., Merchants Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 
J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 
tion of Properties. Expert Testimony. 


Union Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Alexander Potter, C. E. 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 
Water Supply and Purification 
Plans and Reports. 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
50 Church Street. NEW YORK 











BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 


WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, LIGHTING, APPRAISALS, 


RATE INVESTIGATIONS 


'nterstate Bidz., Marsh-Strong Bidg., 
Kansas City. Mo. Les Angeles, Calif. 








R. H. RANDALL 


C. S. ELICKER 


R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 


1607 Canton St. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studics, drainage, irrigation, explora- 


tion and timber operations. GEODETIC SURVEYS 


including triangulation and precise leveling 


for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil] and private boundary lines 
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“city manager” charter which was in reality 
nothing of the sort, since it provided for the 
election of the city manager by the voters. 
Besides, the first incumbent of the office was 
named in the petition. This abortive attempt 
has come to a standstill, due to the decision 
of the Colorado supreme court that the move- 
ment is in reality a recall device directed 
against the present mayor. This is fortunate 
as otherwise the plan might have been put 
into operation and advertised throughout the 
country as the genuine city manager plan, 
with the latter receiving the blame for any 
unfortunate results. 





—_—= 








New Appointments | 














EXCELSIOR SRINGS, MO. Mr. E. L. Par- 
ker, a physician of Excelsior Springs, was ap- 
pointed as city manager on July 12. 

MEXIA, TEXAS. Mr. J. G. McIntosh is now 
serving as city manager. The date of his ap- 
pointment has not yet been ascertained. 

REIDSVILLE, N. C. Mr. J. L. Womack, a 
resident of Reidsville, has recently been ap- 
pointed as city manager. 


SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA. Mr. Charles 
0. Dunbar was appointed City Manager of 
Santa Rosa, May Ist. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. Mr. Charlton 
Karns, a local business man, was elected city 
manager of Knoxville on the 26th ballot of the 
city council on June 22nd. The meeting was 
the fifth which had been held for the purpose 
of electing a city manager, which election had 
been blocked by a militant minority of the 
council. At this meeting, however, Mr. Karns 
was elected on the first ballot. So many citi- 
zens attended the meeting that the council 
had to adjourn from its regular chambers to 
the large Market Hall. 


Mr. Karns is 68 years old and has had a 
wide business experience. He has been a 
farmer, miller, banker, hotel operator and head 
of ice cream, milk and stockyard businesses. 
He has long had a reputation for economy and 
frugality. His salary was fixed at $10,000 a 
year. 

According to newspaper reports, his elec- 
tion seems to meet with the approval of a 
majority of the citizens, who know him as a 
man of the highest integrity, who has made 
successes of his business affairs, and who has 





oh c HAMPION 
Sewer Cleaning Machine 
‘Kuh man Patent) 

When your sewer department re 
ports a poorly operating sewer, usu- 
a'ly it is clogged with something. 
Why not resort to an O. K. Cham- 


pion Sewer Cleaner? Many times 
| it saves its cost on the first job. 


\ 





Cities of 29 states are now using 
this cleaner with satisfaction. It 
is dependable, economical and easy 
to operate. Correspondance’ in 
vited. 


Champion Corporation 
$36 Unwaywo Ave 
'TaAMMOND INDIANA 
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Night view, Gloversville, N. Y., Union Metal trolley pole casing 
type standards design No. 1641 with General Electric Form 9 Nova- 
lux Units, 10,000 Lumen (1000 C. P.) Mazda Lamps used. 


Gloversville’s White Way 
May Answer Your Problem Two uses for Unies Sl 


Lamp Standards, large stan 
‘ aisiatieaia, - - a iti “es ‘ gene eo richec dards for street lighting and 
Gloversville, N. Y., is a typical example of a smaller city which wishe Smaller anes for Hania 
to make the streets of its business district safer, brighter and more grounds around filling ste 
. °an ° . —— tions 
beautiful. One of the difficulties was the necessity of retaining 


trolley poles and telegraph poles. 


Coming to Union Metal, a design was worked out which incorporated 
trolley poles and lighting standards in one beautiful whole, thereby, 
producing a White Way without increasing the number of units along 
the curb line. 

As in thousands of other cases, Union Metal was able to show 
Gloversville “The Right Way for Their White Way.” We can do 
the same for other cities, large or small. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. BETTER STREET 
General Offices and Factery, Canton, Ohio UNION METAL 
Chicage Office—230 South Clark Street 





Any one interested im 


making his city 
brighter, safer and 
a more beautiful should 
have a copy of Book 
No. 52 “BETTER 


LAMP STANDARDS (tt!cnhi’s 


on request 
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never been active politically. He served one 
term on the city council in 1900. 

It seems to be Mr. Karn’s policy to hold Mr. 
Brownlow’s organization intact for the pres- 
ent time at least. The minority group of the 
council, although voting against his election, 
will probably support the new city manager. 


Elections 





CLIFTON FORGE, VA. In these columns 
last month mention was made concerning the 
recent election in Clifton Forge which resul- 
ted in the defeat of the proposed city man- 
ager plan. Recent information indicates that 
the proposal to adopt the city manager plan 
was a pretense to throw out of office a city 
council who are handling matters pretty well, 
by a group of citizens who wish to gain con- 
trol themselves. Many people who voted 
against the city manager plan stated that they 
thought well of the idea but did not want to 
see the present city council thrown out in fa- 
yor of the folks who are trying to get in. In 
other words it was simply the wrong people 
attempting to put over the campaign and the 
backing of the campaign was repudiated rath- 
er than the plan itself. 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. At a recent 
election in Klamath Falls, the proposition to 
adopt the city manager form of government 
lost by a narrow margin. 


- = 
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Street Improvements in Beverly Hills 


(Continued from page 21) 





present time four 600-gallon water 


and tractors. 


wagons 


To start a tree-planting system and suc- 
cessfully carry it out is not an especially easy 
matter, as each owner has his own idea as to 
the kind of tree he wants on his street. But 
individual ideas cannot be catered to, in every 
instance, even though you are employed to 
serve the public. 

In one new sub-division, a planting 
program of 7,000 has just been 
completed in the past few months, being put 
in under the 1913 act as amended, whereby 
all the property owners paid for the work. 
Bids were received for the entire job. 

Beverly Hills has a length of bridle path 
which travels through the residential section 
on Sunset Boulevard and a portion of Rodea 
Drive, and the shubbery along it is taken 
tare of by the Bridle Path Association. As 


tree 


over trees 
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DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph. D. 
Public Utilities for Public Service 


Specializing in Legislation, Municipal 
Ownership, Administration, Valuation, 
Rate Schedules, Service Requirements, 
Franchises, Contracts, and all matters 
pertaining to public relations and public 
policy. 


Author of: 
“Municipal Franchises” 


(two volumes) 
and 


“Analysis of Electric Railway 
Problems” 


Reprints and leaflets sent free upon 
request. 


436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Model “A” 
Specify Badger Meters 
There’s one for every service 


They are sturdily built—sensitive—accurate. 
They will e your lines trouble-proof and 
show the minimum of maintenance costs. There's 
a meter from %” to 6” size. 
Write for literature 
BADGER METER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








7 2 -« . 
LP" Faithful to the last drop" 
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CITY 


HE annual cost of a 

pavement is its first 
cost plus interest on its 
bonds plus every later ex- 
penditure for upkeep and 
repairs, divided by the 
number of its useful years. 


From the instant it is 
laid, a pavement is subject 
to destructive forces. The 
jolt of heavy trucks tend to 
crack ‘and puiverize brittle 
materials. Tire chains 
gnaw into soft surfaces. 
Contraction and expansion 
attempt to throw the rid- 
ing surfaceinto hummocks 
or to rend and shatter rigid 
construction. Freezing and 
thawing of sub-soil mois- 
ture racks any rigid pave- 
ment surface. Surface 
seepage, a milder but cease- 
less enemy, accelerates de- 
cayof short-lived materials. 


Thecombination ofthese 
forces wreck some surfaces 
in a few years. The hand 
of man, cutting trenches for 


BRICK MAN 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION CITY 


see 


SUB-~-SOIL ‘* 
MOISTURE 


underground installations, 
hastens this deteriora- 
tion, unless the surfacing 
material can be lifted and 
replaced without requiring 
new material. 


Only one paveinent, at 
reasonable first cost, meets 
every modern condition— 
the asphalt-filled vitri- 
fied brick pavement. 





PAVEMENTS 


OUTLAST THE BONDS 


Its fire-hardened surface 
resists traffic wear indefi- 
nitely — scores of brick 
pavementsare well beyond 
the 30-year mark. The 
elastic asphalt joint with- 
stands the bending, jolting 
and heaving actionof heavy 
loads,temperaturechanges 
and sub-soil freezing. 
Cross-trenches are econ- 
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omically cut because the 
asphalt joint, though a 
tight water-seal against 
seepage, keeps each brick 
a quickly removable unit 
that comes out and goes 
back into place with virtu- 
ally 100% salvage. 


To cap every other ad- 
vantage,should the surface 
of a brick street or road, 
due to foundation failures, 
become uneven after a 
quarter-century or more 
of service, the original brick 
can be relaid and a smooth, 
renewed pavement secur- 
ed at a smail fraction of 
the first cost of any other 
known pavement! 
Moral—advocate vitrified 
brick for pavements in 
your community. 





I would be glad to receive a free 
copy of book, “Brick Roads Outlast 
the Bonds,” containing facts and 
figures on paving costs taken from 
public records. 


Name —_ 
Address 
City State 
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a guarantee for the maintenance of this 
shrubbery, the Bridle Path Association has 
deposited with the city a bond. The gravel 
in the bridle path is treated with calcium 
chloride, which eliminates rising dust. 

Besides the many improvements intended 
for greater comfort and beauty, the city has 
several ordinances to protect the property 
owner and preserve an orderly appearance of 
all city property. 

Every vacant lot must be cleaned at least 
ence each year to ensure orderliness and to 
prevent brush and grass fires. A sign ordi- 
nance regulates the size and placing of signs 
on vacant lots or improved property. 


te 
— 





The Trend of Governmental Costs 
(Continued from page 17) 

with another, and one city with another of 
similar size, would be invaluable for admin- 
istrative purposes. The efforts of the Na- 
tional Comptrollers’ Association in promoting 
the adoption and publication of complete, uni- 
form and intelligible accounts and reports, 
merit general support. 

There is need, also, of developing unit costs 
of governmental activities. This work has 
barely been undertaken, but is a next step in 
budget progress. It will improve government 
through promoting popular knowledge, and 
will serve to eliminate much waste through 
its use by the administrator. 

Sixth, there should be developed within the 
people themselves a spirit of independence,— 
a desire to rely upon individual action for get- 
ting certain things done instead of leaving it 
to the government. Through such spirit of 
community retrenchment, the scope and cost 
of government will automatically be reduced 
and the burden will be assumed by private ini- 
tiative and industry. 

Government’s Expenditures Are as Effective 
as Industry’s 

It is appreciated that the field of worth- 
while suggestions is not exhausted, but these 
are sufficient to indicate that some definite 
steps may be taken toward economy and ef- 
fectiveness in government. Finally, while 
recognizing that there is waste in government, 
—and that there are too many governments, 
—a certain amount of “red tape” is necessary 
for the protection of the taxpayer, a condition 
not paralleled in private business. Local gov- 
ernment fulfills many services indispensable 
to life, and the tax dollar which pays for these 
activities is being expended with a degree of 
effectiveness at least equal to the dollar of 
private industry. 








IS MADE RIGHT 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank Building, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 
Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings and Special Castings. 


For your Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 

General Office and Foundries 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 
Chicago, Il. Dallas, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. Bismarck, N. D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nw IONA 











MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 


Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 


ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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CATALOGS FOR YOU. 





The Municipal Buyers’ & Readers’ Guide 


Interesting catalogs and material for the city officials. 
FREE FOR THE WRITING 





City Manager 


Also DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 
Magazine 


accepts the advertisements of only such firms as it is willing to 


recommend te City Administrators 














Accountant 

E. T. Le Baron page 60 
Appraisals 

Manufacturer's Appraisal Co page 53 
Brick Paving 

National Paving Brick Mfgr’s Assn. page 64 
Cast Iron Pipe 

McWayne Cast Iron Pipe Co. page 59 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe. 


Lynchburg Foundry Co. page 59 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co. page 37 
Consulting Engineers 

Alton D. Adams page 58 

E. T. Archer & Company page 60 

Consulting Municipal Engineers. 

The Beeler Organization page 60 

Black & Veatch page 60 

Burns & McDonnell page 60 

The J. N. Chester Engineers page 58 

Conard & Buzby page 58 

Fuller & McClintock page 58 

Heningson Engineering Co. page 60 

Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. page 58 

Metcalf & Eddy Page 58 

A. E. Mullergren page 60 

Alexander Potter page 60 

R. H. Randall & Co. page 60 

Gilbert C. White & Co. page 60 
Diaphragm Pumps 

Edson Manufacturing Co page 57 
Engine and Power Plants 

Allis-Chalmers page 54 
Engraving 

Capper Engraving Co. page 61 
Fire Apparatus and Fire Hose 

Aharens-Fox Fire Engine Co. page 51 

Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. page 59 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. inside front cover 
Hydrants 

The R. D. Wood & Co page 65 
Incinerator 

Decarie Incinerator Corp page 55 
Mechanical Accounting Systems 

Walter Charnley & Co. page & 


Motor Cycles 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co outside back cover 


Ornamental Street Lighting 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Co page 62 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Company has 
just issued a new book “Better Street Lighting.” 


This book gives complete information about Union 
Metal Lamp Standards, and is profusely illustrated. 


Seen | 


Material | 





Paving 
Tarvia page 3 | 
Public Address Systems 
Graybar Electric Co. page 50 


Public Utility 
Wilcox page 63 | 

Road Machinery 

tuffalo Springfield Roller Co 


Expert 
Delos F. 


page 56 | 
Railroads | 
Northern Pacific page 45 
Sewer Cleaning Machinery 
Champion Corporation page 61 | 
Sewer Cleaning Machine Booklet. i 
Sewer Cleaning Rods and Accessories Pamphlet. | 
Sludge Pumps | 
Pacific Flush Tank Co. page 57 | 
Street Cleaning Machinery | 
Austin-Western Mfg. Co. page 52 
Tractors ' 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. page 5 
The folder entitled, “Caterpillar” line, briefly de | 
scribes and pictures the five models of “Caterpil- 1 


lar” Tractors. Other literature is available relat- 
ing especially to snow clearing, road-building, gar- 
bage disposal and other special classes of work. 

Traffic Guides. ' 
Co. 


Essco Manufacturing 


Manufacturers of hot and cold water and oil meters. 


page 4 

Trucks 
Moreland Truck Co. page 53 
Voting Machines | 
Automatic Registering Machine Co. page 55 | 
Water Meters 
Badger Meter Co. page 63 | 
| 


Neptune Meter Co. page 6 | 
“Aquafax” is a monthly magazine publiished by | 
the Neptune Meter Company. Its purpose is to 


disseminate accurate information and authentic | 
data ergarding the conservation of the country’s | 
greatest natural resource—WATER. It is a maga- 
matter of interesting news and information re | 
zine of 56 pages, profusely illustrated and contains 
garding the utilization of water supplies. The 
regular subscription price is $3.00 per year, but 
copies will be sent free upon request to municipal | 
heads, civic organizations and superintendents of | 
water plants. 


Pittsburgh Meter Co. page 56 | 
Manfgrs. Artic, Tropic, Keystone, Eureka, and | 
Keystone Compound Water Meters; also Gas Me 


ters of all types and meters for Gasoline and Oil. 
New plant, most modern Foundry and Machinery 
Equipment, Prompt and Efficient Service. Cata- 
logs and Complete Information sent on request. 
Thomson Meter Co. 


inside back cover 








It covers the subject of ornamental street lighting White Way Equipment 
completely, and is worthy of a place in the refer- Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co page 42 
ence libraries of every City Manager. A copy will sai 
be sent gratis upon request. Zone Paint 
Hanline Bros page 59 
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